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The Literary Week. 


Mr. Hersert Spencer will complete his eightieth year 
in April. A birthday address is being prepared in 
Australia, which will be signed alike by those who accept 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophy and by those whom it has 
merely stimulated to opposition. 

On Sunday, February 25, the Stage Society will give 
a performance of Ibsen’s ‘‘ The League of Youth.” There 
is a play, now in MS., which is well within the Society’s 
scheme—indeed, an ideal candidate for their consideration. 
We refer to “The Egoist.” Adapted and arranged by 
Mr. Alfred Sutro, it is an open secret that the dialogue, 
which Mr. Sutro has drawn from the book, has been 
revised, and sometimes rewritten, by Mr. Meredith. The 
play is in five acts, and those who were present at a 
private reading last Monday speak enthusiastically of its 
dramatic interest and force. 

Tue death mask of a girl, supposed to have been found 
drowned in the Seine, which gave Mr. Le Gallienne the 
idea for The Worshipper of the Image, is a reality. Dis- 
covered by a prowler after curiosities some time ago in a 
shop near Covent Garden, purchased by him, and hung in 
his rooms, the beauty of the cast sent many to the shop. 
Verses were written to this pretty, pathetic Unknown ; 
she suggested a subject for one of our “Things Seen”; 
and now a book has been composed around her. 


As our advertisement columns show, the books about 
South Africa and the War are many and various, including 
one by Mr. Frank Harris, wherein the late editor of the 
Saturday Review entangles Dr. Johnson, Carlyle, George 
Washington, and Lord Randolph Churchill in the discus- 
sion. In a few days. books descriptive of the actual 
fighting will be ready. That by Mr. Steevens may well 
claim to be the most important. Called From Cape Town 
to Ladysmith: an Unfinished Record of the South African 
War, it will contain a long, final chapter by Mr. Vernon 
Blackburn, which will take the form of a record of the 
public interest and sympathy that Mr. Steevens’s untimely 
death evoked. 


Mr. Bennett Burieicn, we hear, has also a book 
nearly finished, and then there is Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill’s narrative of his capture and escape from 
Pretoria. Mr. Alfred Kinnear also announces a volume, 
which will be called Zo Modder River with Methuen. 


Tue war has disturbed ordinary publishing, but Messrs. 
Methuen have evolved a method of making it help the 
sale of novels. In the new sixpenny story of their 


“‘Novelist”’ Library, Prisoners of War, by Mr. A. Boyson 
Weekes, will be found the offer of a prize of £100 to the 
reader who names the day and the month on which the 
Peace will be signed. There is the usual Coupon arrange- 
ment, and the result will be published in a future volume 
of the ‘‘ Novelist” Library. 


Waar with his history of the reconquest of the Soudan, 
his brilliant work as war correspondent of the Morning 
Post, his forthcoming War book, and his novel, Savrola, 
the son of Lord Randolph Churchill is in no danger of 
being overlooked. The hero of Savrola is a young 
democrat, popular idol, orator, statesman, and fighter. 
This is Mr. Churchill’s description of Savrola’s library : 


It was a various library: the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer divided Kant from Hegel, he jostled. the Memoirs 
ef St. Simon and the latest French novel; RAssELAS and 
La Cure lay side by side; eight substantial volumes of 
Gibbon’s famous History were not perhaps inappropriately 
prolorged by a fine edition of the DECAMERON ; the ORIGIN 
oF SpecrEs rested by the side of a black-letter Bible ; THE 
REPUBLIC maintained an equilibrium with VANiry Fair 
and the History or EvrRoPEAN Morats. A volume of 
Macaulay’s Essays lay on the writing-table itself; it was 
open, and that sublime passage whereby the genius of one 
man has immortalised the genius of another was marked 
in pencil. And history, while for the warning of vehement, 
high, and daring natures, she notes his many errors, will yet 
deliberately pronounce that among the eminent men whose 
bones lie near his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, and 
none a more splendid name. 


A .rreRARY curiosity will be found in the Strand 
Magazine for February. The last of the late Mr. Grant 
Allen’s Hilda Wade episodes was not finished at his death. 
Dr. Conan Doyle has completed the story upon lines which 
were laid down by Mr. Grant Allen himself in conversation. 
The arrangement recalls Mr. Quiller-Couch’s more arduous 
completion of St. Jves. 


BetwEen his sonnet sequence, Zhe Silence of Love 
(published last year), and his new volume of poems Without 
and Within (now in the press), Mr. Edmond Holmes has 
issued an essay of a hundred pages on the question 
What is Poetry? It is refreshing to find a poet of to-day 
asking, and trying to answer, a question of such antiquity 
and breadth. We shall return to Mr. Holmes’s little book. 
Meanwhile, dipping into it, we are glad to find him 
protesting against a notion which is now common that 
the diction of poetry requires constant renewal; that 
golden, for instance, the only English word which really 
describes sunlight, is worn out and must be — by 
amber, saffron, or yellow—words which convey less and, 
under a replacement theory, must themselves decay and 
be ousted. Mr. Holmes also holds that the effort to intro- 
duce exact, as distinct from vague, words into poetry is 
doomed to failure. ‘‘ Vague words stir emotion; exact 
terms repress it. . . .” 





Mr. Punce this week makes a moving appeal on behalf 
of the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond-street. 
This is the oldest and largest children’s hospital in London, 
yet its funds are now so low that unless money is quickly 
raised its doors will have to be closed. Mr. Punch says 
he does not quote “ Pay, pay, pay,” but urges everybody, 
everywhere, to ‘‘ Give, give, give.” Donations should 
be sent to Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Bouverie- 
street. 
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Tux war is producing reprints as well as new buvks. 
Among the former is a facsimile reproduction of a very 
curious old pamphlet called Zhe Souldiers Catechisme, 

rinted in 1644. Only two copies of this Catechism are 

nown to exist. The Rev. Walter Begley is the possessor 
of one, and he is the editor of the reprint now put forth 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. The author of this curious work 
is unknown, but his aim is sufficiently clear. The 
Puritan soldiers of Cromwell were peace-loving men, with 
a natural and acquired abhorrence of war. These men 
had to be convinced that it was right for them to fight, 
and that the sword they were asked to draw was really 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon. Mr. Begley thinks 
that the Catechism was ‘‘ probably written to order at the 
suggestion of the chiefs of the Puritan Party. .. . It was 
evidently meant to be a companion to what is known as 
Cromwell’s Pocket Bible of the year before (1643).” 


Practricatty The Souldiers Catechisme has been unknown 
and unquoted for three hundred years. Its character and 
aims may be judged by the following questions and 
answers : 


Q. Hat are the principall things required in a Souldier ? 
A, 1, That hee bee religious and godly. 
2. That he be couragious and valiant. 
3. 3 That he be skilfull in the Militarie Profeffion. 
. How do you prove that oar fuuldiers fhould be religious ? 
A. 1. By Scripture: Deut. 23.9. Luk. 3.14. 
Befides, there be many Reafons to confirme it. 
- Becaufe they lie fo open to death. 
. They ftand in continuall need of Gods affiftance. 
. They fight for Religion and Reformation. 
. God hath rais’d them up to execute juftice. 
. Men may be as religious in this Profeffion as in any other. 
. We read of brave fouldiers that have been very religious. 
7. A well ordered Camp is a Schoole of Vertue, wherein is 
taught, 1. Preparation to death, 2. Continencie, 3. Vigilancie, 
4. Obedience, 5. Hardneffe, 6. Temperance, 7. Humilitie, 
8. Devotion, &c. 


dS 


TD? Or Oo BS BD 


Last week we referred to Dr. Furnivall’s recently 
expressed opinion (which has, of course, been shared and 
uttered by many) that the English language is destined to 
over-run the civilised world, gradually ousting all others. 
An unconscious tribute to the reasonableness of this pre- 
diction is furnished by an evtraordinary scheme, recently 
put forth by a writer in the Revue des Revues, for vitalising 
and preserving the French language. This writer (M. 
Jean Finot) thinks that the only way by which to restore 
the ascendancy of his native tongue is to make it more 
than ever the language of literature. In short, he would 
make the French language a kind of literary asylum or 
receiving-house to which writers of all nations might 
commit their thoughts. Recognising that in all countries 
there are many gifted men who cannot hope to become 
“articulate,” and that there are countries like Russia and 
Italy where even the greatest writers can command only 
— notice in their native tongue, M. Finot goes on 
to ask: 





Does not this condition present a grand opportunity to 
France? Let her accept the noble and generous réle of 
introducer of all the talents which are being stifled in the 
narrow atmosphere of their own country. Let our litera- 
ture, besides her own virtues and beauties, become the 
godmother of the literatures and authors of the “Great 
Unknown,” and she will thereby attach to herself and to 
her own destiny numbers of other tongues and cultivators 
of letters. 

In a word, we dream of making France once more the 
great reservoir of intellectual humanity, where every pro- 
duction or idea of value, elevation, or originality find 
a country of adoption. In this way Russians, Italians, 
Poles, Swedes, Danes, Greeks, Finlanders, Roumanians, 
Servians, Bulgarians, and many other peoples, would, alike 
from necessity and gratitude, be induced to study French 
and its literature. 
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The idea is rather fine, and of late years it has even 
been, to a small and natural extent, in process of realisa- 
tion. Yet surely, at bottom, it begs the question. For if 
the unwritten thoughts of Poles, Roumanians, and the 
rest, clamour to be read, surely they will flow, of their own 
volition, into the soundest and most capacious vessel—that 
is to say, into English. 


Parents and schoolmasters who are in search of a good 
selection of poetry for children of, say, thirteen years and 
upwards will do well to look at The New English Poetry 
Book (Horace Marshall & Son), which has just been com- 
piled by Mr. E. G. Speight. The pieces chosen are at once 
satisfying and germinative, and we are glad to see that 
Mr. Speight considers his work done when he has made 
the lien, There are no notes, only a short glossary, 
and we heartily echo Mr. Speight’s wish that ‘the children 
be allowed to read without fear of the ordeal of examina- 
tion, that their likes and dislikes be respected, and that 
ample trust be reposed in their power of assimilation.” 
The book opens with some lyrics of Shakespeare, Herrick, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and other Elizabethans. There is 
a sprinkling of old ballads. What could be better than 
the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens ? 


‘TI saw the new moon, late yestreen, 
With the auld moon in her arm ; 

And if ye gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm.” 

Sir Patrick and his merry men all 
Were ance mair on the faem ; 

With five-and-fifty Scots lords’ sons 
That langed to be at hame. 

But they hadna sailed upon the sea 
A day but barely three, 

When the life grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. 


The poetry of to-day is represented in selections from 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Henley, Mr. Bridges, William Morris, 
and T. E. Brown. Mr. Henley is presented as a poet of 
the sea to young Britons: 
_ The full sea rolls and thunders 
In glory and in glee; 
Oh, bury me not in the senseless earth, 
But in the living sea! 
Ay, bury me where it surges 
A thousand miles from shore, 
And in its brotherly unrest 
I'll range for evermore. 





Tue birth-rate of new papers is abnormally high ; even 
doctors are contributing to it. The Physician and Surgeon 
is a new high-class medical weekly review. Its aim is to 
treat of all medical events and subjects in a style some- 
what more broad and modern than that which is found in 
medical papers established many years ago. This aim is 
intelligible, it also spells difficulty ; but the first number of 
the Physician and Surgeon inspires confidence in the methods 
and ability of its promoters. 

Amone magazines which enjoy less fame than they 
deserve is the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (West, Newman 
& Co.), which has just begun its thirty-third year of issue, 
in a new cover and under new editorship. In the 
Examiner will be found from time to time articles of real 
— and charm, by such writers as Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
Prof. Rendel Harris, Dr. Robert Spence Watson, Mr. 
Jonathan Hutchinson, and other well-known writers whose 
connexion with the Society of Friends is perhaps not 
generally known. The magazine represents all the 
widened ideals and sympathies of Qurbwien: thus, a 





paper on the “Cultivation of Artistic Taste,” which might 
ave astonished the readers of twenty years ago, is now a 
typical contribution. 
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We are always ready to find wit in a new under- 
oe magazine. But in the Alma Mater, a new 
ambridge production, this quality is lacking, and is 
replaced by no other. Indeed, Alma Mater seems 
born of the mere itch to write, or, shall we say, the 
itch to edit. Essays on “The Tyranny of Tipping,” 
“The Delights of Dancing,” ‘ Drones,” &c., are the 


fare provided, and they are written in the old, old 


amateur style, flicked with phrases of the hour. We 
really wonder how anyone can care to print such remarks 
as the following: 


The contempt of an Autocrat for a humble slave is far 
surpassed by that pompous air of magnificent disdain 
shown by a waiter who has been paid sixpence for a 
sixpenny drink, 

Does the last-mentioned individual wy oa that some 

consolation of a pecuniary nature is due to him, owing to 
his sublime condescension in humbling himself by bringing 
to us so plebeian a combination as a Scotch-and-Soda ? 
_, Woe betide the man who does not tip; he will be lucky 
if he gets his luncheon lukewarm, or his drink in half-an- 
hour. The writer was once in a London restaurant, and 
by some miscbance forgot to make the accustomed offering, 
and he has not yet forgotten the looks of scorn cast at him 
by the assembled minions. 


Messrs. Mxtuven will publish, in a few days, a new 
edition of A Book of Irish Verse, an anthology of Irish 
poetry collected by Mr. W. B. Yeats. Mr. Yeats has 
revised and partly rewritten the introductory account of 





the Irish poets, and added a preface dealing with the 


literary movement in Ireland, and with the movement for 
the preservation of the Irish language. The book also 
contains some new poems which have appeared since the 
first edition was issued. 

‘“‘Tue Decorative Art of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Bart.,” will be the subject of this year’s Haster Art Annual 
(the Easter number of the Art Journal). The letterpress 
will be written by Mr. Aymer Vallance. 


A wRiTER in the New York Nation explores the field of 
Hindu proverbial philosophy with interesting results. The 
similarity of thought between the proverbs of ancient 
India and those now in use in modern Europe is curious. 
Thus, no one will need to be reminded of the English 
counter-parts of the following proverbs, taken from a 
recent collection of Marathi popular sayings : 

If you kill, kill an elephant; if you rob, rob the 

treasury. 

Wake not the sleeping tiger. 

Excavate a mountain, and tuke out a rat. 

A gift cow: why has it no teeth ? 

As the watercourse goes, so the water will run. 

A lame cow is prime minister among blind cows. 

When among other people, do like them. 
Rochefoucauld’s bitter saying, that there is something 
in the misfortunes of our nearest friends not wholly dis- 
pleasing to us, is bluntly anticipated in the Marathi 
proverb: ‘“‘Our goods are destroyed, our friends laugh.” 
The untrustworthiness of averages is embalmed in a say- 
ing which has its origin in an old story. A traveller asked 
a wise man how deep was the river he had to cross. The 
scholar answered correctly, ‘‘The average depth is up to 
the knee.” The traveller began to ford the stream and in 
its deep middle was drowned, the sage’s answer remaining 
as a proverb on the misleading nature of averages. 





Mr. Francis Epwarps, of High-street, Marylebone, 
has shown enterprise in issuing a special and lengthy 
catalogue of military books which his shelves contain. 
Most of the books offered related to the wars of the 
nineteenth century, and in all about a thousand works 
are catalogued. 
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One might sit upon the ground and tell sad stories of 
the deaths of ‘‘series”—how some have . . . and some 
. and some... But there are series which really go 
on, and have unity and purpose. Such a one is Messrs. 
Newnes’s ‘‘ Library of Useful Stories.” The number of 
volumes it contains is approaching thirty, and—let those 
mock at useful information who will—the set forms a 
little library of sound and simple knowledge. ‘The Story 
of the Stars,”’ “‘The Story of the Weather,” “The Story of 
British Coinage,” ‘‘The Story of Ice”—how many are 
familiar with these stories? We are now offered ‘‘ The 
Story of Life’s Mechanism,” a biological primer embodying 
and simplifying, within its limits, the latest conclusions of 
scientists—a most useful addition to a well-conceived series. 


Mr. R. D. Buackmore left instructions in his Will that 
no biography or memoir of him was to be published. 


Ir is announced that Prof. Knapp’s forthcoming edition 
of George Borrow’s Lavengro, to be published by Mr. 
Murray, will contain passages of the story which Borrow 
suppressed. These, we understand, will be placed in their 
proper positions in the text. 


Tue accidents of the composing-room have produced 
some strange results ere now; none stranger than the 
following paragraph in the St. James’s Gazette of last 
Monday: 


At about midnight on Thursday the alarm was given at 
the Boer headquarters that the Ladysmith garrison were 
trying to force a in the Pavonia, with drafts; the 
Malta, with Militia and drafts; the Norseman, with 
Cavalry ; aud the Afric, with Imperial Yeomanry. 


Brer Harre’s complete works in ten volumes are now 
issued by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The last volume is 
entitled Zales of Trail and Town, and contains sixteen short 
stories. The set of volumes forms a worthy collection 
and monument of Bret Harte’s writings. 


Tue following entries appear in the catalogue of a book 
sale which Messrs. Sotheby will hold at their rooms during 
five days, beginning on the 26th: : 


The Property of Ars. Alice Kipling. 


1043 Kretinc (RupyarD) ScHoortpoy Lysics, in the 
original wrapper, which is decorated with two pen 
and ink drawings of flowers, ke. (printed fur private 
circulution only). 

Lahore, printed ut the ‘‘ Civil and Military Gazette” 
Press, 1881. 
*.* EXCESSIVELY RARE. Printed when the author was 
only 16 years of age. 


1044 Kiptinc (RuDYARD) EcHOES, BY TWO WRITERS, in 
the original wrapper, with the autograph of Alice 
Kipling (R. Kipling’s Mother) ib, (1884) 

*,* One of the scarcest of Kipling’s writings privately 
printed while he was a young man on the staff of - 
the “ Civil and Military Gazette.” There are the 
following inscriptions in pencil at the beginning 
and end of some of the poems: ‘J. L. K.” 
‘*‘ Swinburne, R. K.”” ‘‘ Amorphous Modern Poet- 
aster, R. K.” ‘ Joaquin Miller’s Arizonian, R. K.” 
and ‘‘ Written at ool, R.K.” 


1045 Kipitinc (RuDYARD) DEPARTMENTAL DiIrTTIEs, and 
other Verses, the extremely rare FIRST EDITION, 
printed at the “ Civil and Military Gazette” Press, 
Lahore, fine copy in the original wrapper, with the 
front flap; on the front of cover is the inscription 
‘* Mrs. Kipling.” (no. 1 of 1886) 
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Amono recent parodies we have enjoyed an imitation of 
Mr. Kipling by the “ Arbiter””—a creation of the fertile 
H.B. The “Arbiter” is giving his views from week to 
week in the Speaker. 


It is my custom when I deal with the Arbiter to ask set 
questions as though he were a book and I were a prig. It 
goes against the grain, but I notice that all the Arbiter’s 
circle do it, especially John Doughty, the man with the 
wooden head. So I asked the Arbiter very solemnly: 
‘* What do you think was the chief mark of the nineteenth 
century ; now past ?” 

A good thick question in the middle-class manner has 
the same effect on the Arbiter that a glass of cold water 
has on a sleeping man. He seemed to change his whole 
being, and replied in a very constrained fashion, “I should 
say it wassham. The attempt to seem more learned than 
you are especially, and hence the allusive style. . . . 

‘* What’s the allusive style?” I asked. 

The Arbiter, with the gesture of an overfed lion aroused 
from deep slumber, uncoiled from his easy chair, and 
fetched down one of the prose works of the Bard of 
Empire (if, indeed, such a poet can be said to write prose 
at all). 

* Listen to this,” he said. 

‘“«* The king-bolt fiew through the massy grease-choke 
till the pivot caught the eccentric just under the pin- 
wheel. McArthur watched with his eyes trundling from 
his head like Dagawharri berries. ‘‘ My———”’ he screamed, 
“eee 9 PP My —— — — in —. It 
can’t hold!”’ Then the sob of a young teething child 
escaped him, and I saw the thyroid process coupling on 
the ganglion in his great throat, and he sobbed gingerly 
as the Gentle Sarah took it over on the port, and settled to 
the swing of the water!’ That’s the allusive style,” he 
said simply. 

** Well, I call it very fine,” said I. ‘‘ I’m told that was 
read to an optician and an analyst, and they both cried, it 
was so accurate.” 

**Don’t you worry,” said the Arbiter, ‘‘He got it all 
out of the Technical Dictionary. Do you suppose he’d 
know the meaning of any of those words if you woke him 
up in the middle of the night and taxed him with it? 
Why he’d cry for mercy!” 


Bibliographical. 

Dr. A. H. Jarr reveals, by advertisement, the fact, that 
of four books lately published by him three bore on their 
title-pages a pseudonym—that of “ A. N. Mount Rose,” 
or that of ‘A. F. Scot.” It is a little surprising that 
pseudonyms are not more largely in use, in literary circles, 
than they are. The working man of letters, to gain a 
living by book-production, must publish frequently; and 
if he always puts his name to his publications that name 
stands a very good chance of becoming, in time, obnoxious 
both t » readers and to reviewers, who are apt to be bored by 
repetition. The late W. B. Rands had no fewer than three 
noms-de-guerre—‘* Matthew Browne,” ‘‘ Henry Holbeach,” 
and ‘Timon Fieldmouse.”” We know that the late Mr. 
Grant Allen had more than one. And very wisely, too— 
the more especially in those cases where the writer is 
a specialist in several departments. The world is apt 
to look askance at versatility, murmuring to itself the old 
adage about “Jack of all trades and master of none.” 
That, I believe, is one reason why Bulwer Lytton failed to 
impress his countrymen permanently. 

It appears that the little pamphlet-full of verse called 
Wagers of Battle, by Franklin and Henry Lushington, 
consists for the most part of a reprint of some lyrics 
entitled Points of War, published by these authors in the 
days of the Crimean campaign. Only two of the pieces 
are new—“ Lucknow, A.D. 1857,” and “A.D. 1899, Play 
Out the Game,” both from the pen of the surviving brother, 
Sir Franklin. Somebody with leisure should write an 
account of English war poetry—I mean, of poetry con- 
temporary with our wars, and immediately suggested by 
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them. This would limit the field, for, of course, a good 
deal of our martial verse has been retrospective in view 
and subject. -In our own days one remembers such thin 
as Dobell’s Sonnets of the War, Gerald Massey’s Havelock’s 
March, and so forth, not omitting the war poems of the 
Miss Louisa Shore of whom I wrote last week. 

I gather from the preface to Mr. Pemberton’s book on 
The Kendals that Mrs. Kendal was unwilling that she 
should be made the subject of biography. This coyness 
was, I am sure, perfectly sincere. It does not, however, 
wholly square with the fact that about a decade ago Mrs. 
Kendal published a little work, practically autobio- 
graphical, called Dramatic Opinions, which mel gong A 
appeared in Murray’s Magazine. It was issued here by 

r. Murray, and in America by Messrs. Little & Brown. 
To the American edition Mrs. Kendal prefixed a dedication 
to her daughters Daisy, Ethel and Dorothy, signed ‘‘ Your 
devoted mother,” and quite of a “personal” nature. 
Why, indeed, should a leading actress refuse to discourse, 
or be discoursed about, so long as there is no indiscreet 
revelations of purely private matters ? 

Mr. C. D. Trantom, of Liverpool, has been good enough 
to let me see a copy of the “Calendar of Meredithian 
Philosophy for 1898” which he compiled and printed 
‘‘for private circulation only.” Each day has its aphorism, 
or epigram, or quotation of some sort, the selection being 
made from thirteen of the novels, the “Tale of Chloe” 
volume, the ‘Selected Poems,” and the ‘ Essay on 
Comedy.” These are all mentioned at the back of the 
‘‘Calendar,” with the names of their publishers. Mr. 
Trantom could have had, of course, no difficulty in finding 
material for his Lars. wna there would be, rather, an 
embarrassment of riches. The result is eminently in- 
teresting and suggestive, and one could wish that some 
such “Calendar,” which need not be confined to any 
particular year, were within the reach of the general 
public. 

Miss Alma Tadema, who is to have a little play of her 
own produced in London next week, has already displayed 
her interest in things dramatic by her translations into 
English of Maeterlinck’s “‘ Pelléas et Mélisande” and 
“Les Aveugles.”” These appeared in a volume of the 
“‘ Scott Library,” with a preface exhibiting a keen appre- 
ciation of Maeterlinck <a his work. 

The issue of a treatise on the question, What is Poetry ? 


| must needs remind all students of Jbelles-letires of the 


delightful variety to be found in the extant pronounce- 
ments on that subject. Nearly every literary critic of 
eminence, from Aristotle to Matthew Arnold, has had his 
say thereon, and it is hardly too much to assert that no 
two of them agree upon essentials. It would be a useful 
thing if someone would bring together the views of the 
most noted experts, and analyse and compare them. The 
time is ripe for such a work. Until Mr. Holmes came 
forward, Mr. Watts-Dunton had seemed to have said the 
last word upon the topic; but his dissertation, unhappily, 
is not obtainable in separate and handy form. 

When, the other day, I advised theatrical managers to 
follow the example set by Mr. George Alexander in dis- 
tributing a “chronicle” of his present playhouse, the 
St. James’s Theatre, I assumed, of course, that the history 
would in any case be accurately written. In the case of 
the St. James’s the narrative is disfigured by several 
misprints and at least one misstatement. We have, for 
instance, ‘‘ Daluna” for ‘‘Duenna,” ‘ Vanderhoff” for 
** Vandenhoff,” ‘‘ Dorincourt” for ‘‘ Doricourt,” and 
‘Angus Reece” for “‘ Angus Reach.”” The play of “‘ The 
Dean’s Daughter” is described as “adapted from a 
popular novel by Mr. Sidney Grundy.” As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Grundy and Mr. F. C. Philips joined in adapting 
a novel by the latter. Altogether, this brochure is dis- 
appointing, and I cannot recommend it as a model for 
imitation. 


Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
An Engaging Visionary. 


Life and Letters of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. By Edmund 
Sheridan Purcell. Edited and Finished by Edwin de 
Lisle. 2 vols. (Macmillan. 25s. net.) 


AmBrosE DE List, born in 1809, was the eldest son of a 
Leicestershire squire. To a strain of Huguenot blood on 
his mother’s side may perhaps be attributed the note of 
mysticism which distinguished his temperament. His 
health did not allow of his entering a public school, and 
he received his early education at a private academy, 
where the gentle influence of an emigré priest, M. Giraud, 
dispelled the prejudice against the Roman Antichrist in 
which he had been nurtured by an evangelical uncle. The 
reaction was pushed further by a visit to the cathedral of 
Paris in 1823; and that same year, when he had reached 
the serious age of thirteen, true Antichrist was manifested 
to him during one of his solitary rambles. 


** All of a sudden [he declared] I saw a bright light in 
the heavens, and I heard a voice, which said: ‘Mabomet 
is the Antichrist, for he denieth the Father aud the Son.’ 
Ou my return home in the next holidays I looked for a 
Koran, and there I found these remarkable words: ‘God 
neither begetteth nor is begotten.’ ” 


This theory he elaborated in later life, and upon it based 
an argument in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern policy 
and much violent denunciation of the Ottoman Empire, of 
which he prophesied that it must come to an end in 1898! 
It was characteristic of De Lisle that, having been received 
into the Church, he permitted his life to be shaped largely 
by the vaticination of a Roman recluse, one Marco Car- 
ricchia. For fifteen years this venerable personage had 
been praying, in terms that witnessed rather to the fervour 
of his faith than to his progress in humility: “O, my 
God! give me these two great powers, England and 
Russia.” He assured the young convert that he was the 
instrument chosen of God for the conversion of England. 
“And know this for certain,” added the holy man, ‘ that 
you shall not see death till you have seen all England 
united to the Catholic Faith.” The peculiarity of this 
prophecy is that, falsified in the event, it has nevertheless 
een put on record. 

The prophetaster had spoken of “a great movement of 
a men of that kingdom,” as the sign that the time 
was ripe; and the Oxford Movement answered reasonably 
well to such a description. The Conversion of England 
had been made the object of special intercession by 
Gregory XIII.; by St. Philip Neri, the founder of the 
Oratory; by M. Olier, the founder of St. Sulpice; and, 
among many other venerable names, by St. Francis of 
Sales. The Father of the Passionists, too, St. Paul of the 
Cross, had been a steadfast intercessor, and in Father 
Ignatius (Spencer), a recent convert and a member of that 
Order, was found an ardent apostle of the same cause. 
Europe resounded with prayer for the spiritual welfare of 
England. The movement at Oxford was the manifest 
answer, and the enthusiastic gentleman was presently con- 
stituted a channel of communication between its leaders and 
the Roman authorities. In his belief in its possibilities 
he found himself, of course, in a minority; for the old 
Catholic families regarded it with distrust and contempt, 
and their organs in the press loaded it with clumsy 
ridicule. Among those who, with De Lisle, recognised the 
earnestness and sincerity of Newman and his disciples was 


Lord Shrewsbury, to whom in 1841 the sanguine squire 
wrote: 


I have been for some time now engaged in close corre- 
spondence with some of the leaders of the Catholick party 
at Oxford, to which I can only allude in general terms, as 
it is strictly confidential; . . . but of this you may rest 
assured, that the reunion of the Churches is certain. Mr. 
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Newman has received the adhesion of several hundreds of 


the Clergy: this is publickly known, and therefore I state © 
it. 


He believed in the validity of Anglican ordinations, and 
recounts with confidence how Newman, celebrating at St. 
Mary’s, was permitted “to see our Lord in the Host.” 
The Association for Promoting the Union of Christendom 
was founded to give effect to the project of Corporate Re- 
union, and De Lisle was its principal advocate with 
Cardinal Barnabd. But he had overlooked the fatal flaw 
in its constitution—the implication, inadmissible from the 
Roman standpoint, that the Church is divided. The 
Association was condemned by the Holy Office in 1857. 

It was consistent with his general outlook that, against 
Manning and Ward, he took a liberal line on the question 
of permitting Catholics to enter the national universities, 
on the advisability of defining the papal infallibility, and 
on the question of the temporal power. This last, as a 
part of his theory of Antichrist, he saw prefigured in the 
text of the Apocalypse: “ And the woman [the Church | 
fled into the wilderness [entered into the world}, where 
she had a place prepared by God [ Rome], that there they 
should feed her a thousand two hundred and sixty days,” 
which is the time allotted by Daniel to the dominion of the 
Little Horn—which is Mahomet. The temporal power of 
the popes, that is to say (prefigured in the phrase, ‘‘ that 
they should feed her”), was a providential but temporary 
breakwater against the rising flood of Islam. And as to 
the famous Syllabus of Pius IX. he scrupled not to write: 

The idea of the modern civilised world accepting it as a 
rule of conduct, if it ever entered into the narrow and 
prejudiced conception of some besotted theologian in the 
obscure corner of a darkened cell, it is too ridiculous to be 
entertained by any serious thinker who knows what is 
passing in the outer world. 

Newman once proclaimed that while the Anglican 
appeal was to antiquity, it was rather upon her ubiquity 
that Rome’s claim rested. But De Lisle was one of a 
group to whom antiquity was all in all. The life at 

arendon was toned to medizval shades, and in conse- 
quence of the squire’s intercourse with the leaders of the 
new departure in the Established Church the place was a 
focus of the Rituvalistic movement. ‘It was what we saw 
carried out in your beautiful chapel,’ wrote the Protestant 
Bishop of Brechin with enthusiasm, “‘ that first inspired 
most of us to imitate it, so far as in our sad circumstances 
we were able to do.” The offices of the Church were 
performed with conscientious exactitude, and the strains 
of figured music never profaned the echoes of the chapel. 
The plain song was aalank from a Gradual compiled by 
De Lisle himself for the use of village choirs — who, 
unfortunately, found it quite unintelligible owing to its 
being printed in black letter! In De Lisle, when he 
looked upon the screen and rood, Pugin discerned “a 
Christian after my own heart”; and into his sympathetic 
bosom the tumultuous architect poured his confidences, 
rather after the manner of Boythorn. ‘ Do not deceive 
yourself, my dear friend,” he shouts in one of his epistles, 
‘do not deceive yourself: the Catholics will cut their own 
throats, the clergy will put down religion.” This when 
Propaganda had condemned vestments of his designing. 
At first he had hopes of “the Oxford men’’; but, to his 
disgust, with their Protestantism they left behind them, 
when they entered the Church, their taste for Gothic also. 
De Lisle was almost as violent as his friend, and at one 
time Newman must write a serious remonstrance in order 
to compose differences of opinion between him and Father 
Faber which had issued in something like a deliberate 
malediction of the Oratory. 

Such occasional extravagancies apart, De Lisle lived a 
blameless life, directed towards high aims, happy in his 
marriage, in his numerous offspring, and in his friends— 
the men most distinguished in their time for earnestness 
of religious conviction and purpose. The influence of such 
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a man, “visionary” as Cardinal Manning fairly judged 
- him, is a factor of history of which it is right that the 
world should possess a particular record. 

The state of Mr. Purcell’s health at the time when he 
began his task, and the fact that he left it unfinished, are 
a sufficient excuse for many imperfections. Of Mr. Edwin 
de Lisle’s editorial performance it is characteristic that 
these two large volumes are issued minus an index. 


South Africa and the War. 


Tlow to Beat the Boer: a Conversation in Hades. 
Harris. (Pearson, Lti. 6d.) 


Natives under the Transvaal Flag. By the Rev. John H. 
Bovill. (Simpkin, Marshall. 3s. 6d.) 


In the Land of the Boers. By Oliver Osborne. 
Everett & Co. 2s.) 


The Transvaal Question. 
Sons. 6d.) 


Boer War, 1899-1900. By Lieut.-Col. H. M. E. Brunker. 
(Clowes & Sons. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Harris has turned aside from his Shakespearean 
studies to look into the causes of our failure in South 
Africa. He puts his observations and conclusions into the 
form of a conversation between George Washington, Dr. 
Johnson, Thomas Carlyle, Mr. Parnell, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and one Aylward, a Fenian. There seems no 
particular reason why Mr. Harris should not have intro- 
duced Socrates and Lord Byron; but the dramatic form 
of the pamphlet is not important. The spokesman of 
Mr. Harris is Aylward, and he certainly talks some sound 
sense. Briefly, Mr. Harris demands more brains, and five 
thousand sharpshooters. Says Aylward: 


I used to hate England so much I couldn’t do her 
justice; bat now . . . I can see her as she is, and when- 
ever I want to understand her I think of a public school 
boy. The fourth-form boy hates brains, and admires 
nothing so much as physical strength and brute courage, 
and that is exactly England’s case. 


By Frank 


(R. A. 


Prof. E. Naville. (Blackwood & 


Aylward goes on to show that there have always been 
two theories of war: the barbaric, which believes in 
numbers, and the better theory which places quality 
before quantity. He tries to prove that England won at 
Crecy and Agincourt by quality, and lost at Lexington 
and Majuba by trusting to numbers and old-fashioned 
methods. ‘I put no faith in numbers. The way to beat 
the Boer is to send out men who are better fighters than 
he, better exponents of modern scientific warfare than he 
is.” As we have said, Mr. Harris’s practical suggestion 
is the formation of a corps of five thousand sharpshooters. 
We leave the reader to inform himself from Mr. Harris’s 
pages how these men should be found, trained, and led. 
A striking and spirited pamphlet. 
We know how the Boers treated the Outlanders. Mr. 
Bovill’s aim is to show how they have treated their in- 
feriors, the native races in the Transvaal. As rector of the 
cathedral church at Lourengo Marques, and also as British 
Acting Consul there, Mr. Bovill has had good opportunities 
of collecting sound information and forming just opinions. 
Iiis book is a scathing indictment of Boer oppression. 
The Boer law as to natives is this: “‘ The people shall not 
permit any equality of coloured persons with white inhabi- 
tants, neither in the Church nor in the State.”” From this 
principle have sprung three laws—viz., that a native must 
not own fixed property ; that he must not marry by civil or 
ecclesiastical process; and that he must not be allowed 
access to civil courts in any action against a white man. 
These regulations speak for themselves, but Mr. Bovill is 
at pains to show with what varied banefulness they work 
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in practice. His book is a budget of orderly evidence, and 
he drives his conclusions home with appropriate force. 
‘“‘ What would have become of us in our Indian Empire 
and our Colonies if we did not maintain the laws relating 
to property and marriage? . . . ‘A few Mauser bullets is 
the best way of eee, for the natives,’ is the usual 
answer one gets from the Boers when speaking to them on 
this question.” Mr. Bovill’s book supplies new proofs of 
the “inevitability” that has long existed of dire trouble in 
South Africa. e note that Mr. Bovill is also preparing 
a book on Delagoa Bay. 

Mr. Oliver Osborne belongs to that cheery company to 
whom hardship is a mere excuse for jocularity, and 
positive peril seems generally to suggest nothing more 
terrifying than a pun. Seven years ago he published an 
account of the knockings about of himself and “ the other 
man’”’ in South Africa, and counsel taken with himself has 
led him to a revised issue of his record of nearly ten years’ 
wanderings in the land of the Boers. It is an eminently 
readable record, for Mr. Osborne was in Kruger’s country 
at a very interesting time—the days of Barberton and the 
Da Kaap Mines, the days when the Outlander first began 
to loom large in the Transvaal. Though he is distinctly a 
jovial penman, who has not the slightest fear of lapsing 
into slang, Mr. Osborne can be, and is, serious enough 
when the mood takes him to mention a serious subject. 
This is not often, but seeing that his wanderings took him 
to Natal and Madagascar, Mauritius, Cape Colony, and 
Bechuanaland, as well as to the land of the Boers, he has 
occasion now and then to be instructive as well as amusing. 
The following recipe for learning Zulu from one’s “ boy ” 
is typical of Mr. Osborne’s style : 

We adopted a kind of modified kindergarten of my own. 
For instance, if I told Salt (the Zulu boy) to bring me a 
spoon, and he brought me a shovel instead (which, ten to 
one he would), I threw the shovel at him and said 
‘‘spoon”’ in my most impressive manner. This (after I 
had hunted up the article myself) would invariably cause 
Salt to go to pieces on a smile, and let loose the Zulu 
equivalent for ‘‘spoon.” In this way, in a very short 
time, I acquired a remarkable knowledge of the language, 
which I propose to give to the world at some future date, 
in the form of a treatise on ‘“‘Tne Zulu Language in its 
Relation to Sanscrit,”’ by ‘‘ One Who Kuows.”’ 

Anyone who wants to fortify his opinion of the rights and 
wrongs of our war with the Boers can hardly do better 
than expend sixpence ‘on the purchase of Prof. Naville’s 
pamphlet on the Transvaal Question. It is a small com- 
pendium of very valuable and accurate facts, written two 
weeks before the war was openly declared. Its author is a 
scientist, and foreseeing the natural bent of the foreign 
press, he looked into the authorities on the subject as impar- 
tially as could be expected. His conclusions are startling in 
this respect: he finds the Transvaal Government in the wrong 
in practically every case that they have had to deal in with 
us since 1852, the year of the Sand River Convention. He 
is imperially. impartial as a Swiss professor, who has given 
up many years to a study of Egypt, should be; but he 
ware dissociates the doings of the Boers from the 

ictations of the Boer Government. Impartial, sensible, 
well-informed, and readable are our four words of praise 
for M. Naville’s study. 

Lieut.-Col. Brunker’s booklet of 125 pages, in a rel paper 
cover, is the Whitaker of the war. It gives lists of the 
officers of all ranks employed in South Africa. The 
letters k, w, m, and d indicate those who have been killed, 
wounded, missing, or who have died of wounds. The 
whole of the British forces are accounted for, and the 
book makes a very useful companion to the newspaper. 
It will also be a revelation to most civilians of the com- 

lexity of the operations now being carried out between 
ape Town and Mafeking, and between Kimberley and 


Durban. A map, and a chart showing the distribution of 
the forces, are given, and also a chronology of ths war 
brought up to the lst of February. 
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Popular Assyriology. 


Babylonians and Assyrians. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
D.D., &. (Nimmo.) 


Tuts is the first to appear, though the sixth in number, 
of a series of handbooks on Semitic antiquities. In it 
Prof. Sayce purports to deal, in a popular way, with the 
life and customs of the two peoples named in the title. 
Although he gives us no references to authorities—a 
practice which is, perha 
series—he manages to fill some 300 pages very agreeably. 

Prof. Sayce’s main position seems to be how very 
closely the life of the Assyrians and Babylonians resembled 
ourown. The likeness may not be mere coincidence, for 
our own culture comes in direct line from that of the 
Greeks, who, in their turn, owed it to what they were 
pleased to call “the Phoenicians,” or, in other words, to 
the inhabitants of Western Asia. But a still more 
plausible reason for the resemblance may be found in 
the fact that the Babylonians (and, in a much lower 
degree, their colonists the Assyrians) were, like ourselves, 
a nation of shopkeepers. Not only did the rulers of the 
country indulge in trade—the Belshazzar of Daniel was a 
trader in wool; and Cambyses, when Crown Prince, lent 
money on mortgage—but the institution of the limited 
company flourished exceedingly in Babylon; and her 
women were allowed to engage in trade, either alone or 
in partnership with their husbands, a great number of 
the tablets discovered relating to their transactions. On 
all these points Prof. Sayce discourses well and clearly ; 
aud we can understand from his book how it was that 
‘‘Babylonish garments” came to be such coveted possessions 
among ruder nations like the Hebrews, and Babylonian 
beds of ivory and gold and silver work became objects of 
export to distant Mycenew in pre-Homeric times. Add to 
this that Babylon was the birthplace of architecture, all 
columns and pilasters being derived, Ay eae from the 

alm-trunks used to prop up its brick houses in a stone- 
ess country; that reading and writing were there the 
commonest of arts; and that she anticipated the discovery 
of mgs 2 by multiplying her clay books by means of 
wooden blocks, and we may get a fair insight ifito the 
circumstances which led to Babylon being, as she was in 
classical antiquity, the mart of the ancient world. 

The fact that this should have been so may be full of 
interest for us at the present time. Babylonia was as 
unpromising a country when first settled as can well be 
imagined. She was, in fact, little better than a marsh 
formed by the confluence of the two great rivers the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, and she had no mineral wealth, unless 
it were an inexhaustible supply of clay. Yet she had two 
great advantages. From the earliest times she had an 
easily obtained supply of food in the shape of wheat, which 
there grows wild, and dates, on which a number of Asiatic 
people still live. Thanks to this the Babylonians were 
able to obtain a great body of cheap labour, the keep of 
a slave being, as Prof. Sayce tells us, 2}d. a day, and free 
workmen being quite willing to give their work in return 
for food and clothing, while it enabled the Babylonians to 
offer hospitality to immigrants of all nations who were 
willing to live under their laws, and had anything to buy 
or sell. Hence, neither war nor pestilence, and it had its 
fair share of both, could do the state any permanent injury. 
While Assyria, with far greater natural advantages, 
devoted herself entirely to foreign conquest, until in one 
of the periodical fits of exhaustion that it produged she 
was triumphantly snuffed out amid the jubilant.shrieks of 
her outraged neighbours, Babylonia held so fast the even 
tenour of her natural way that the Jewish banking firm of 
Egibi of Babylon was able to hand down its business 
unimpaired from the time of Sennacherib’s predecessor 
until the Persian dynasty of Darius. Although Alexander, 
who seems to have been born to make all things new, took 
£30,000,000 in bullion and specie out of her cities, it was 
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not until the foundation of the Egyptian city which still, 
bears his name diverted the Eastern trade from her that 
her national prosperity was seriously checked. So strong 
and enduring a basis does trade lay for national existence. 
Let us hope that England and America, who resemble 
Babylonia in many things, may emulate her prosperity 
and avoid her faults. 


Babylonian Religion and Mythology. By L. W. King, M.A. 
(Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts, too, is one of a series of handbooks which this time 
includes Egypt as well as Chaldea. Mr. King, who is an 
official of the British Museum, acknowledges his obligation 
to the larger work of Prof. Jastrow (see Acapemy of 
February 18, 1899), but has avoided his predecessor's 
heretical disbelief in the pre-Semite inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia. So far from following Prof. Jastrow in this 
particular, he, if anything, rather too far the other 
way, and thinks that the political power of the Sumerians 
did not decline till 2500 3.c. For the rest, he gives a 
clear and satisfactory outline of the Babylonian religion 
so far as it is known to us, and probably touches the 
point with a needle when he suggests that the identifi- 
cation of the different gods with certain cities of the 
empire indicated the division of the country among so 
many kinglets before it was united under one head. In 
his view of the relations between the Babylonian and 
the Hebrew religions he is well up to date, and points 
out that the accounts of Creation given in Genesis are 
a derived from different versions of the legend of 

iamat, which he gives in extenso. The time of borrowing 
he thinks to be that of the conquest of Canaan, though he 
does not think the Hebrews took over the accounts of the 
Flood, which he attributes to a like source, until a good 
deal later. He is not very clear as to the origin of the 
connexion which the Babylonians attempted to trace 
between their own deities and the seven planets (including 
in that phrase the sun and moon), a connexion which has 
so largely influenced all subsequent beliefs. Granted that 
the py kom re thought each ‘“ planet” to be directed by 
one of their chief gods, he does not show on what principle 
any particular planet was assigned to any particular god. 
This is a very difficult question, on which Prof. Jensen, on 
whom he here relies, will hardly help him. The present 
writer’s theory is that the Babylonians, who were great 
observers of the stars, noticed the wind generally prevalent 
when each planet was especially brilliant, and so divided 
the planets among the more and the less benevolent mem- 
bers of their previously-established pantheon. On the 
whole, however, Mr. King has done his work excellently 
well, and his books form as good an introduction to the 
—, of Babylonian religion as the general reader can 
wish for. 
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Mr. Le Gallienne’s Latest. 


By Richard Le Gallienne. 
(John Lane. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Le Gaviienne has a pretty gift for writing, a delicately 
lawless sensuousness, and an innate delight in sentiment 
on which time and toil seem to have no effect. The matter 
of The Worshipper of The Image does not interest us, and 
its persistent note of sentimentality cloys; but we hasten 
to acknowledge the freshness of the style, and the easy, 
the almost too easy, grace with which the book is written. 
The story, which is exploited by four characters, is best 
described as an allegory without a moral. Antony, a poet, 
with “a face shining with sorrow,” is married to Beatrice. 
They live in a valley by a wood, and they have one child, 
called Wonder. The family is happy as the day is long, 
till Antony has the misfortune to buy a plaster-cast of a 
girl’s head at a shop near Covent-garden, supposed to have 
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been modelled from a girl who was found drowned in the 
Seine. Thence all the trouble arises. Antony finds in her 
his dream of ideal beauty, and we are led to suppose that 
they hold converse together “at the rising of the moon,” 
and on other occasions. Silencieux—that is the name he 
gives her—would seem to be an embodiment of the 
adventurous La Gioconda, as described by Pater. 

“Tell me of your English lovers,” said Antony on one 
occasion to Silencieux. 


‘Best of them I love two: one a laughing giant who 
loved me three hundred years ago, and the other a little 
London boy with large eyes of velvet, who mid all the 
gloom of your great city saw and loved my face as none 
had seen and loved it since she of — I found the 
giant — by a country stream, holding a daffodil in 
his mighty hands and whistling to the birds. He took 
and wore me like a flower. I was to him as a nightingale 
thet sang from his sleeve, for he loved so much besides. 
Yet me he loved best, as those who can read his secret 
poems understand. But my little London boy loved me 
only. For him the world held nothing but my face, and 
it was of his great love for me that he died.”’ 


Antony’s infatuation for Silencieux grows, and ends in the 
practical annihilation of his wife, his child, and himself ; 
but Silencieux, as the principle of eternal beauty, lives on 
to agonise other sons of men. 

If there had been more thought, more grip of the 
subject, and more real feeling at the back of the concep- 
tion, Mr. Le Gallienne might have produced a sentuintle 
contribution to this form of literature; but that can never 
be till Mr. Le Gallienne faces (from a literary point of 
view) realities, and schools himself to avoid writing which 
is just pretty and little more. The chapter, ‘‘A Song of 
the Little Dead,” which follows the death of Wonder, is 
anexample. The unreality, the summer-day sentimentality 
of it all, are so insistent that the death of the child ceases 
to have any significance. It is merely a pretty exercise in 
literary sentiment, and quite untrue to life. Here is a 

' passage : 

It is on the little graves that the sun first rises at morn, 
and it is there at evening that the moon lays softly her 
first silver flowers. There the wren will sometimes bring 
her sky-blue eggs for a gift, and the summer wind come 
sowing seeds of magic to take the fancy of the little one 
beneath. Sometimes it shakes the byacinths like a rattle 
of silver, and spreads the turf above with a litter of 
coloured toys. Here the butterflies are born with the first 
warm breath of the spring. . . . There are the honeycombs 
of friendly bees, and the shelters of many s timid earth- 
born speck of life no bigger than a dew-drop, mysteriously 
small... . Yes, the emperors and the ants of Nature’s 
vast economy alike love to be kind to the little graves. 


Mr. Le Gallienne may possibly take exception to our 
description of the book as an allegory without a moral. 
He may mean that in Antony he has presented the tragedy 
that must follow from the pursuit of ideal beauty on an 
imaginative, ill-balanced mind. If so, the retribution is 
indeed quick and sure. For Antony goes mad, Wonder 
dies, and Beatrice drowns herself. We are left wondering 
when Mr. Le Gallienne will grow up. 


A Good Princess. 


A Memoir of Her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Teck. By C. Kinloch Cooke. 2 vols. 
(Murray. 32s.) 


Mr. Ktxuoca Cooke has no doubt had a difficult task, 
but, taking this biography as we find it, we must pro- 
nounce it far too long and diffuse. Its 850 pages might 
have been reduced to three hundred, with advantage not 
only to literary effect but to the memory of Princess Mary. 
‘It is idle to suppose that any great number of people will 
even attempt to read these volumes through. Their 
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formidable bulk is simply an invitation to skip. Princess 
Mary’s life was well worth writing, for it is the life of 
a good woman. But why blurr the portrait with endless 
trivial anecdote and voluminous details of drives, visits, 
and luncheons ? 

The reader, then, must sub-edit while he reads. If he 
has the patience to do so, it will be because he has an 
antecedent knowledge of Princess Mary’s kind and ener- 
getic character, and her unwearying efforts to do some 
good in the world. Very probably he can call up the 
vision of a gréy afternoon in a London suburb, when 
bazaar flags fluttered gaily on their poles, and the street 
was all eyes and expectation. The event was the coming 
of Princess Mary from Kew to preside at a local func- 
tion. She was the ideal princess in such surroundings. 
She played her part with an unusual freshness. Near 
enough to the Throne to have all the glamour of royalty, 
she was far enough from it to be very visibly human. 
She was the typical philanthropic lady, genuinely charitable 
and self-denying, yet finding real pleasure in her im- 
portant work and the little pomps and occasions which 
marked its successive accomplishments. Moreover, the 
East End people adored a princess who looked as though 
she thoroughly enjoyed her rank, her privileges, and her 
carriage horses; and this sober certainty of royal bliss 
cheered the weariest wife, and sent a pulse of romance 
through every steaming collar-shop or laundry. The 
amenities of such visits are well illustrated by Mr. Cooke 
in the following anecdotes : 


One day Her Royal Highness was driving along a very 
crowded thoroughfare. The street was narrow, and the 
windows full of faces. It was Saturday afternoon, and 
most of the men had returned to their homes early. Look- 
ing up, the Princess saw at an open window a man in his 
shirt-sleeves waving his hand to her. Entering into his 
enthusiasm, she waved her hand in return, saying, ‘‘I can 
see you; I know you are one of my friends.” These words 
were distinctly heard by those around, and a deafening 
cheer went up from-the » Bow packed multitude. 

Another time Her Royal Highness had been opening the 
new wing of a hospital, and was driving away from the 
gates, holding a bouquet of choice flowers presented to her 
in honour of the occasion. In the crowded street leading 

- from the hospital stood a poor woman with a bunch of 
rather faded wall-flowers in her hand; as the Princess 
passed she attempted to throw the flowers into the carriage, 
but the horses had already got into their stride, and the 
wall-flowers, falling short, lay on the ground. Princess 
Mary, however, had secon the action, and, stopping the 
carriage, bade the footman pick them up and bring them 
to her ; then, laying the bouquet aside, she took the wall- 
flowers in her band, and drove on smiling, bowing her 
thanks to the giver. All hearts were touched by the 
Princess’s kind action, and the people shouted themselves 
hoarse with delight. 


The training of the Princess in all royal accomplish- 
ments, her childhood at Kew, her marriage at the 
church in Kew Green, her stately life at Kensington 
Palace, her friendship with Lord Beaconsfield, and her 
constant association with the Queen, are recounted 
(only too fully) in these volumes. Mr. Cooke has wisely 
stood aside as much as possible, leaving the story to unfold 
itself in the diaries of the Princess, who was an observant, 
thinking woman. We might quote many bps ang which 
show her —— of good literature and acting. Here 
is one which illustrates her admiration of Dickens: it is 
from her diary at Brighton in 1861 : 

November 8.— .. . We went to the Town Hall at eight 
o’clock to attend Charles Dickens’s reading of Nicholas 
Nickleby of Dotheboys Hall, and the Trial in Pickwick. 
He renders rather than reads his subject, and is admirable 
in his change of voice and manner, especially in the comic 
parts, which he gives with a great ‘oa of drollery and 
humour. The t part was deeply interesting—the 
second intensely amusing. 

November 9.— . . . Home by two o’clock to dress and 
have our luncheon before driving to the Pavilion to hear 
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Charles Dickens read David Copperfield in six chapters, 
four containing the pith of the history of Em’ly aud Steer- 
forth, Mr. Peggotty and Ham, one devoted to David's 
bachelor dinner at the Micawbers’, and the sixth to his 
courtship and marriage with Dora. In the two last 
Dickens's comic drollery was irresistible, whilst his render- 
ing of the pathetic parts was finer and more touching than 
in Nicholas Nickleby. It was over, I thought, too soon. 
Lord Robert Clinton was there in his chair, and thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 


Mr. Cooke has discharged a delicate task with tact, 
though with no literary distinction. There is nothing in 
these pages which can offend, and all who read them, in 
whole or part, will admire the bright and busy virtues of 
Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck. 


Sins Against Instinct. 


Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By A. T. Quiller-Couch: 
(Arnold. 6s.) 


“Instinct is a great matter,” says Falstaff in this book; 
and his remark corroborated the thought which was 
in our mind as we read on and on and thought the while 
of those other Zales from Shakespeare which it supplements. 
For what Mr. Quiller-Couch has most notably lacked in 
the prosecution of his difficult task has been that same 
instinct which carried Mary and Charles Lamb so success- 
fully through theirs. Instinct told them that the only 
way was to read Shakespeare through and through, forget 
him, and then tell the tale afresh ; instinct led them (old 
maid and bachelor as they were) to do nothing unsuitably 
adult, and certainly to avoid all expletives and oaths; 
instinct warned them to omit Bottom from the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and Autolycus from ‘‘As You 
Like It’”’—not that their retention was absolutely destruc- 
tive to the scheme, but because not all Shakespeare is food 
for babes, and there are certain things for which it is 
better to wait. Mr. Quiller-Couch has done differently, 
and his work is, we think, by so much the poorer. He 
has not been content to read Shakespeare and forget him ; 
but has performed his task with the plays beside him, 
thus making his renderings less living tales than stiff and 
creaking paraphrases. He has thought so little of the 
safeguarding of the child’s mind that we find such 
sentences as these: ‘‘‘It is damnable work,’ he admitted 
indignantly. . . . ‘But as the devil would have it,’ went 
on Falstaff, ‘three accursed fellows...’ ‘By the 
Lord!’ ... ‘By Heaven’... ” andsoforth. The 
inclusion of Falstaff at all we hold to be a sin against 
instinct. Falstaff is sacred: we must have him whole or 
not at all. There is no call to chasten him and tame him 
for the questionable amusement of children who would 
infinitely prefer comic figures more after their own heart, 
and who can well wait for Shakespeare’s own treatment of 
this great and conspicuously adult man. We say question- 
able amusement, because robbed of their dramatic force 
and turned into narrative the Falstaff passages have, in 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s hands, very little flavour and spirit. 
Most of it will be Greek to the nursery. Instinct would 
have treated differently Falstaff’s soliloquy after the death 
of Hotspur, when Prince Hal leaves the fat knight for 
dead too, remarking, ‘‘‘ Farewell, old Jack! I could 
better have spared a better man. Lie there by Percy until 
I return to see thee duly embowelled and buried.’” Mr. 
Quiller-Couch continues: ‘‘ Falstaff watched him out of 
sight, and slowly heaved himself on his feet. ‘ Em- 
bowelled! If thou embowel me to-day, I'll give thee 
leave to powder and eat me, too, to-morrow. Phew! It 
was time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had 
paid me scot and lot too. The better part of valour is 
discretion, say I!’” Now what have children to do with 
embowelling? 
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We do not wish to enforce this point of instinct to the 
exclusion of any word as to the merits of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s work. The historical plays are in the main well 

araphrased ; they tell the story clearly ; but too little has 
Coae done to translate Shakespeare into narrative form— 
the real object of such a book. That is what the Lambs 
did to perfection. 


Sweetness and Light. 
Fellow Wayfarers. (Richards. 33. 6d ) 


Tue Wayfarers were a little band of serious thinkers, 
literate or simple, who met together in a West of 
England seaport town. Their founder was a retired 
Indian soldier, Colonel Tristram, and the Wayfarers had 
three ways: meditation in silence, after the manner of the 
old Quakers ; worship of God, whom, however, they refused 
to define ; and the admission of equal rights, both in faith 
and doubt, to those who differed from them. They met 
in the little meeting-house which Colonel Tristram built; 
sat thoughtful for a while, and, after the meeting proper 
had closed, there was a period for discussion and for the 
elucidation of problems Sy the minister. This little book 
purports to give extracts from the records of these and 
other discussions, as kept by one of the band. Enough has 
been said to show that the book is not for everyone ; the 
creed is too pacific, the tolerance too invincible, for such of 
us as would proselytise almost “‘ to the fire.” The “ exqui- 
site rancour of theological hatred,” as Gibbon calls it, was 
as far from the Wayfarers as the West from the East. 
Conduct was their concern, not dogma; and yet dogmatic 
questions now and then arose, to be considered in a spirit 
of reasonableness. Here is a brief dialogue between one 
of the more argumentative of the Wayfarers and their 
second leader, Prof. Berners : 


‘‘ Well, the Trinity is. far enough beyond my compre- 
hension. Pray tell me what commonplace mystery ex- 
plains it.” 

‘“‘Look around on this room: it has length, breadth, 
and height, of which we speak as though they were 
separate like wood, iron, and stone. Yet if I could turn 
this room over, and twist it round as I can turn and twist 
the book which I hold in my hand, you would see that 
what is now its length might become its breadth, or its 
height—so, and—so. Thus, in one sense, length, breadth, 
ont height are different; but, in another sense, they are 
similar; yet we are so used to this seeming contradiction, 
that we do not think it strange ; only, if we are very 
precise in our language, we call diversities of this sort 
distinctions instead of differences. 

** Now, the greatest of philosophers found just such a 
seeming contradiction when he considered these good 
qualities which we call virtues. We give them separate 
names, and, in one sense, we know them separately. Yet, 
in another sense, we find it impossible to se te them, 
for each seems to be the other, and, indeed. Virtus be- 
comes vicious when we pull it to pieces. Try, for instance, 
to separate Love, Justice, and Wisdom, and what is the 
result ? Justice without Wisdom or Love makes a machine ; 
Love without Justice or Wisdom, a brute; Wisdom without 
Love or Justice, a devil. 

‘‘Thus the every-day puzzle which this room presents 
when we measure it and try to imagine what it would be 
under different circumstances, has its counterpart in the 
world of thought. By learning this nature-lesson we may 
get some clue to the Py d in which the most Wise may be 
also the most Just and the most Merciful, though Justice 
sometimes seems unwise, Wisdom unmerciful, and Mercy 
unjust.” 

) ten spread that the Wayfarers were enlarging the 
meeting-house. 

Mr. Tylor, it will be seen, has the clear mind of the teacher. 
He has wit, too, and an agreeable vein of humour, and we 
commend his little book to the notice of all right-minded 
persons who are called upon for popular exposition of 
moral truths. 


By Louis Tylor. 
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Other New Books. 


A Wuite Woman IN 
Centra AFRICA. By Heten Cappicx. 


Miss Caddick’s travels took her from the mouth of the 
Zambesi to Lake Tanganyika, and this book is the plea- 
sant, gossipping Boome thereof. We cannot say that it is 
exactly ‘‘ written,” because the method is that rather of 
the familiar letter or journal for family perusal than a 
serious description in which any real effort is made to find 
the best adjective. But brightness compensates for much, 
and Miss Caddick is always bright. There are various 
indications that she is no common specimen of her sex. 
The fact that she took the journey above is evidence 
enough. The temper of the following passage is another : 


At Kawimbe the rats in the house were terrible at night. 
They raced about my room and —— over my bed in 
a thoroughly happy manner. I could not sleep at first; 
but at last I got used to them. I dropped off, only to 
wake up and find a rat with his foot in my ear. One 
night, at another station, something Jarger than a rat 
dropped from the rafters on my bed and awoke me. I 
lighted the candle, and saw it was a lemur. They are 
lovely little animals, and are covered with thick fur, like 
chinchilla, and have beautiful large round eyes. It 
looked most fascinating ; but, not being sure what it would 
do next, I thought I would try to send it out. I opened 
the door which led on to the verandah, and proceeded 
gently to drive it out; but, alas! it objected to going, 
aud sprang straight on to my shoulder, gripping my arm 
with its sharp little teeth, and refusing to let go till I 
well pinched its tail. As it turned round to bite my hand 

I tossed it out on to the verandah and shut the door. 
The prospect of waking up and finding a rat’s foot in 
one’s ear is enough to deter many a person of average 
courage from visiting Africa at all. Miss Caddick seems 
to have enjoyed it. A writer more intent than Miss 
Caddick on getting the utmost possible out of a record of 
travel would have made good comic reading of an account 


of the little native boy who spoke English. Miss Caddick 
merely says: 


His Engli-h, which he had chiefly learnt from the 
Bible, was often extremely amusing and quaint. One 
morning, soon after we set off, I called him several times 
without any result; at last I heard a scratching on my 
tent and a voice: ‘‘It is I; behold I am come.” At 
other times he would use the words “verily” and “lo” 
in a droll way. 


This is, altogether, a very agreeable book, if at times it 
comes perilously nigh a mere chronicle of small beer. 
There was a day, of course, when Zambesi small beer was 
a notable brew by the time it reached England. But too 
many books have spoiled its flavour. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Vitwace Lire i OCnra. By A. H. Smrrn, D.D. 


Mr. Smith is an American missionary who has already 
written an informing work on Chinese Characteristics. He 
knows the people well and has a mind singularly free 
from prejudice or bigotry ; and as he has a genuine gift of 
observation and an inquiring mind, his chapters are both 
valuable and entertaining. Most travellers who write of 
China confine their attention to the cities, and either ignore 
the village community or dismiss it with large generalisa- 
tions. Mr. Smith describes it patiently and with know- 
ledge. We quote a passage touching a village funeral : 


It is when the almost interminable feasts are at last over, 
and the loud cry is raised, ‘‘ Take up the coffin,” that the 
funeral’s climax has arrived. Sixteen bearers, or some 
multiple of sixteen (the more the better), wrestle with the 
huge and unwieldly burden of the ponderous coffin and the 
enormous catafalque supporting it. Only the bearers in 
the immediate front can see where they are going, so that 
it is necessary that a funeral director take charge of their 
motions, which he does by shrill shouts in a falsetto key, 


ending in a piercing cry by no means unlike the scream of 


a catamount. To each of his directive yells the whole 
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chorus of bearers responds with shouts resembling those of 
sailors heaving an anchor. These cries, mingled with the 
ostentatious wails of the mourners piled into a whole 
caravan of village farm-carts, combine to produce a total 
effect as remote from our conception of what a funeral 
ought to be as can easily be imagined. When, by a slow 
and toilful progress, the family graveyard has been 
reached, the lowering of the coffin into the grave—some- 
times a huge circular opening—is the culminating point of 
the many days of excitement. The cries of the director 
become shrieks, the responses are tumultuous and dis- 
cordant, everyone adding his own emendations according 
to his own point of view, and no one payiog any attention 
to any one else. Thus, amid the explosion of more crackers 
and bombs, the fiercer wails of the mourners, the shouts of 
the bearers and the grave-diggers, and the buzz of the 
curious spectators, the Chinese is at last laid away to his 
long rest. 
The sum of Mr. Smith’s inquiry is that there are in 
China many questions and problems, but only one great 
one, and that is, How to set Christianity at work upon 
them and thus solve all? His reasons for believing that 
Christianity is the panacea are given at some length; but 
we must confess that the pages preceding have contained 
so much evidence as to Chinese anti-Christian conservatism 
that the task laid down for missionaries seems to us one of 
a ——s so considerable as to be practically impossible. 
(Oliphant, Ferrier & Co. 7s. 6d.) 


Dramatic Criricrsm. By J. T. Gren. 


This is not, as the title might suggest, a book on 
“dramatic criticism” ; it is a book made up of criticism 
which it is customary to describe—inaccurately, of course 
—as ‘‘dramatic.” The comment may seem captious; but 
the ordinary newspaper criticism of men and things 
theatrical can never, in any sense, be “‘ dramatic” in the 
proper meaning of the word, and it is a pity that the 

hrase has become so common as to be accepted. Mr. 
Grein’s criticism is of the theatre, concerning which he is 
an enthusiast. Herein, as we think, lies the pathos of 
his situation. A Dutchman, we believe, by race, Mr. 
Grein came to the front in stage matters, some years ago, 
in the “dual rdle”’ of champion of foreign plays in Eng- 
land and pleader for an English school of drama. An 
alien by birth, Mr. Grein has distinguished himself by 
being, in regard to our native theatre, more patriotic than 
the patriots. He did his best to make contemporary 
English plays known and appreciated on the Continent ; 
a if he supported English per cas of plays by 
Ibsen, Bjérnson, Sudermann, and others, it was, we have 
no doubt, because he thought that a study of foreign 
methods and ideals would benefit both the English play- 
wright and the English playgoer. 

Now, after much strivin th with pen and with voice, 
Mr. Grein publishes a book, compounded of his newspaper 
criticisms in French and English, which opens with a paper 
on “La Décadence du Théitre Anglais.” ‘Le théitre 
Anglais est en -plein déclin, aprés une renaissance fort 
courte’: so wrote Mr. Grein in La Revue d@ Art Dramatique 
in 1897, and, as he has republished the sentence, that, pre- 
sumably, is his opinion still. The spectacle is sad. 
Sadder even is that presented by Mr. Grein in his discourse 
on “The Grave Responsibilities of Dramatic Criticism.” 
He takes both himself and his craft too seriously. For 
criticism (in the best sense of the term) the present-day 
English theatre rarely supplies pabulum. Every now 
and then there is an interesting Shakespearean revival, 
occasionally there is an original play above the common. 
But how often, altogether, do these things happen? How 
frequently is our drama or our acting worthy of careful 
and sustained analysis, of thoughtful and judicious praise? 
No critic of the stage, however able, can hope to live in 
literature unless he has had for discussion material of 
permanent interest and value. That material absent, 


“into the night go one and all’’—critic and criticised 
(John Long.) 


alike. 
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PorreRY AND PoRcELAIN. By Frepericx LircHriexp. 


This is an expansion of a small ‘handbook upon the 
same subject which is too well known to collectors to need 
praise. It is itself an imposing and most convenient 
volume. A brief sketch of the history of ceramics, of the 
ancient, medieval, and renaissance types of pottery, and 
of the introduction of porcelain into Europe, is followed by 
some chapters of hints to collectors, a subject on which 
Mr. Litchfield naturally speaks with knowledge and autho- 
rity. But.the bulk of the book consists of an alphabetical 
directory of the chief factories, which is liberally illus- 
trated both by facsimiles of “marks” and by excellent 
photographs of the leading types of ware produced by 
each. The beginner in this fascinating study could have 
no more useful book of reference. The only improvement 
which we could suggest would be a short bibliography of 
the somewhat extensive literature of the subject. Mr. 
Litchfield gives incidentally many bibliographical refer- 
ences, but they are dispersed. The value of every book 
of research or reference is doubled by a proper biblio- 
graphy. Mr. Litchfield’s historical chapters contain enter- 
taining as well as instructive reading. Chinese porcelain 
reached ——— early in the sixteenth century. As late 


as 1588 Lord Burleigh sent Queen Elizabeth “a porringer 
of white porselyn and. a cup of green porselyn” as a 
valuable New Year’s gift. Porcelain takes its name from 


the Italian porcellana, ashell shaped like a pig’s back, and, 
as the Chinese carefully kept the secret of its composition 
from European travellers, it was popularly believed to be 
made of egg-shells and jouer $s pounded small and 
buried in the earth for a hundred years. Mr. Litchfield 
quotes—Pope, is it? 


True fame, like porc’lain earth, for years must lay 
Buried and mixed with elemental clay. 


We are prepared to cap him with Donne, who used the 
same metaphor, a century before, and still more happily. 
It is in his ‘“ Funeral Elegy on the Lady Markham ”; 


As men of China, after an age’s stay 

Do take up porcelain, where they buried clay : 

So at this grave, her timbre—which refines 

The diamonds, rubies, sapphires, pearls and mines, 
Of which this flesh was—her soul shall inspire 
Flesh of such stuff, as God, when His last fire 
Annuls this world, to recompense it, shall 

Make and then name th’ elixir of this all. 


The belief, in its various forms, is gravely discussed 
by Sir Thomas Browne in his Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
(Truslove, Hanson & Co. 145s. net.) 


Rivine, Datvine, anp Kinprep Sports. By T. F. Date. 
A new series called ‘‘ The Sports Library”’ is now being 
issued under the editorship of Mr. Howard H. Spicer, the 
first volume of which is on riding, driving, and kindred 
sports, by T. F. Dale, M.A. No better choice could have 
been made for the opening volume, as Mr. Dale is a well- 
known authority on polo, and is also an excellent mentor 
on the subjects of hunting and racing. In a little over 
two hundred pages Mr. Dale covers horsemanship, ridin 
to hounds, polo, driving, hog-hunting, jackal-hunting, = | 
racing, and on all of them he has something fresh and 
instructive to say in a pleasant and straightforward 
manner. His chapter on tandem driving is very good, 
and his hints will be found of much use, for it is always 
necessary and wise to remember that ‘‘if your leader will 
not work and wishes to turn round you cannot really 
revent him. Much must be trusted to the honour of a 
eader.” Tact and persuasion are needed, and Mr. Dale’s 
remarks are worthy of all attention. This is a cheap and 
useful little book. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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Fiction. 


By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 


Tus Jacobite novel is dedicated by the authors to the 
Baron Seay de Wogan, a descendant of the Chevalier 
Nicholas de Wogan, upon whose deeds the narrative is 
“founded.” It seems to us that the narrative is too much 
founded upon the deeds of the said chevalier—that is to 
say, it is too documentary, too servile in its attitude 
towards history, and too correct in the exactness of its 
detail. As a well of information concerning the frustrate 
“ Bloody Popish Plot” with which it so exhaustively deals, 
it probably could not be bettered; but there are places 
where the authors appear to have sacrificed legitimate 
dramatic effect to considerations which should surely be 
minor in a work of art. We cannot claim to be specialists 
upon Mr. Lang’s own special period; but if we are mis- 
taken in assuming this earnest zeal for historical accuracy 
on the part of the authors, then so much the worse for the 
book, which could not claim to be good history when it did 
not happen to be good fiction. 

For the most part, however, Parson Kelly is good fiction 
of a lightsome kind. It has no passion and little feeling, 
but it is a diverting picture of manners; and if the heart 
is continually disappointed in the expectation of moving 
drama, the fancy is well feasted upon wit and pleasing 
inventions. The three principal ceca are George 
Kelly, the Chevalier Wogan, and Lady Oxford. Of these 
the first and last are most effectively realised; Wogan is 
consistently too old for his age. Lady Oxford, that un- 
conscious jade, is exceedingly well done throughout, and 
the scenes in which she figures have a liveliness all their 
own. Her ultimate appearance, aged forty, as a convert 
to ‘‘the people called Methodists,” is one of the cleverest 
things in the book. The long recital, too, of Lady 
Oxford’s somewhat stirring “rout,” in which Wogan, 
Kelly, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and that Rose 


Parson Kelly. 


‘Townsley whom Kelly afterwards married, all pit them- 


selves against her, is contrived in Mr. Mason’s best sus- 
tained manner. We think we can trace Mr. Lang’s hand 
and influence, and we are certain we can trace his erudi- 
tion, in every chapter. The interview in the carriage 
between Wogan and ‘Scrope,”’ where the latter criticises 
the young man’s poem to Lady Oxford, ‘“‘Strephon to 
Smilinda running barefoot over the grass in a gale of 
wind,” makes excellent ‘‘ Lang ”’ : 


‘“*You seam to me t) have missed the opportunity 
afforded by your gale of wind. A true poet would surely 
have made great play with the lady’s petticoa's.”’ 

‘‘Smilinda had none,” again replied Wogan in triumph, 
and he emptied his glass. 

‘*No shoes and stockings and no petticoats,” said be in 
a shocked voice. ‘‘It is well you wrote a poem about her 
instead of painting her portrait”... 

** Don’t you comprehend, my friend,” exclaimed Wogan, 
‘that Smilinda’s a nymph, an ancient Roman nymph ?”’ 

‘* Oh, she’s a nymph!” 

‘Yes, and so wears no clothes but a sort of linsey- 
wolsey tee: kirtled up to her knees.” 

és , let that pass. But here’s a line I view with 

rofound discontent. ‘The grass will all its prickles 

ide.’ Thistles have prickles, Mr. Wogan, but the grass 
has blades like you and me; only, unlike you and me, it 
has no scabbards to sheathe them in.” 

‘* Well,” said Wogan, ‘‘ but that’s very wittily said.” 

** Now here’s something more. The wind, you observe, 
makes lutestrings of Smilinda’s hair.” 

“There is little fault to be discovered in that image, I 
fancy,” said Wogan, lifting his glass to his lips with a 
sinile. 

“It is a whimsical image,” replied Scrope. 
much as to call her hair catgut.” 


There is the matter here for a leading article in the 
Daily News upon the latest darling of literary five-o’clocks 


“Tt is as 
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Further Adventures of Captain Kettle. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 
(Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 


Tus sequence of stories about the already famous Captain 
Kettle may be called his Purgatorio, the purgatory being 
the Congo country and other various remote hinterlands 
and seaboards of the Dark Continent. Mr. Hyne describes 
the river Congo with admirable realism in a score of pas- 
sages; also the native, the Belgian, and the Englishman. 
And, further, he amplifies the quaintly noble character of 
Captain Kettle till the man is more lovable, truculent, and 
miraculous than ever. Much might be urged against the 
Captain’s morals and manners, but nothing — his 
heart. He is of the race of great little men. e do not 
know that these “further adventures” are better or 
worse than the original adventures; but they are very 
good ; they must decidedly count among the best magazine 
work of the day. Indeed, it is astonishing how Mr. Hyne 
has continued to be popular without offending a nice 
literary taste. He writes well; he has imagination 
(only a strong creative force could have moulded Kettle), 
and he has a fine broad outlook. Much, of course, he 
owes to’Kipling. We should call him a discipla rather 
than an imitator of Kipling. Constantly the river scenes 
remind us of Judson and the Empire, and not mace | to the 
disadvantage of the disciple. Mr. Hyne’s sense of spate, 
his appreciation of a big deed, his feeling for ships, the 
sea, cleanliness, nationalities, banjos, and flags, his notion 
of the romance of that modern machinery which knits 
together the British empire—all these things constitute him 
of the Kipling school. The last story in the book, the 
saving of the passengers of the burning emigrant ship 
Grosser Carl is, perhaps, the best and most characteristic. 
And might not this passige have been written by the 
author of Captains Courageous? 

But, as it chanced, towards the evening of next day, a 
hurrying ocean greyhound overtook them 1n her race from 
New York towards the Eust, and the bunting talked out 
long sentences in the commercial code from the wire span 
between the //amingo’s masts. Fresh quartettes of flags 
flicked up on both steamers, were acknowledged, and were 
replaced by others ; and when the liner drew up alongside, 
and stopped with reversed propellers, she had a loaded 
boat ready swung out in davits, which vg ar in the water 
the moment she had lost her way. The bunting had told 
the pith of the tale. 

When the two steamers’ bridges were level, the liner’s 
captain touched his cap, and # crowd of well-dressed 
passengers below him listened wonderingly. ‘‘ Afternoon, 
Captain. Got ’em all?” 

** Afternoon, Captain. Oh, we didn’t lose any. But a 
few drowned their silly selves before we started to 
shepherd them. . . . Sorry for spoiling your passage.” 

The liner captain looked at his watch. 

“Can’t be helped. It’s in a good cause, I suppose, 
though the mischief of it is we were trying to pull , sand 
the record by an hour or so. The boat, there! Are 
you going to be all night with that bit of stuff?” 

The cases of food were transhipped with frantic haste, 
and the boat returned. The greyhound leaped out into 
her stride again the moment she had hooked on, and shot 
ahead, dipping a smart blue ensign in salute. The 

Flamingo dipped a dirty red ensign and followed, and 
before dark fell, once more had the ocean to herself. 


The desired effect is rendered with precision. It is to 
such work as this that the epithet “graphic” may be 
properly applied. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 

Tae Warers or Epera, By Ovma. 

The scene of Ouida’s new novel is laid in Italy, where 

we find a commercial company bent on diverting the course 

of a river, thus reducing a village to destitution. The 
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principal character is a priest, Don Silvario, and the 
exploring eye finds passages like this: ‘‘ As they bound the 
sheaves, and bore the water-jars and went in groups through 
the seeding = to chapel, or fountain, or shrine, they had 
the free, frank grace of an earlier time; just such as these had 
carried the votive doves to the altars of Venus, and chaunted 
by the waters of Edera the worship of Isis and her son.” 
A story of strong passions and purposes. (Methuen. 6s.) 


SAvROLa. By Wryston Spencer Cavurcuitt. 


Mr. Churchill’s first novel. It was written in 1897, and 
is dedicated to the officers of the 4th Hussars. The book 
is a spirited description of a revolution in the imaginary 
state of Laurania. Savrola, a young democrat, is the hero, 
and it is owing to his genius (he is a wonderful orator) 
that the tyranny of the President is overthrown. The love 
interest is small, but important, for Savrola meets his 
affinity in the President’s wife. The descriptions of fight- 
ing by land and sea are excellent. (Longmans. 6s.) 


Mrrry-Ann. By Norma Lorimer. 


A story of Manx fisher and Methodist life by the author 
of Josiah’s Wife. Miss Lorimer is practically a native of 
the Isle of Man, and therefore she writes with knowledge. 
Mirry-Ann—‘‘ old Ned Gawne’s girl ”’—is introduced as 
a preacher. In the opinion of the Squire’s sister, ‘‘her 
sdleien ’s all humbug. . . . I feel sure she is perfectly 
well aware how much more striking she looks dressed like a 
Quaker than decked out in curled crows’ feathers and cotton 
roses, like the other village girls.” (Methuen. 6s.) 


An Octave. By W. E. Norris. 
Eight short stories by the author of Giles Ingilby. The 
first tells how Miser Morgan was transformed into a man 
of generosity, and how his son was thought to be drowned, 
but was living and well. The tales are slight, but only 
Mr. Norris could have written them. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue Campric Mask. By R. W. Cuamsers. 


An American story of avarice (and other passions) by 
an author who is best known for weird and cosmopolitan 
romances. Some of the most unlovely money-grubbers in 
fiction are revealed to the reader, notably Joshua Creed. 
‘¢ Business,’ said Creed, trying to smile till it hurt his 
jaw. ‘A word,’ he continued playfully, ‘ which ain’t in 
the bright lexicon of the fair sect’; and he executed a 
wink with one horny eyelid.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Ffo. By Max Pemserron. 

Féo is an operatic singer beloved of Jerome, a scion of 
the Royal house of Austria. Austrian diplomatists spirit 
her away to Paris to keep her from the young prince, and 
for a while diplomacy wins. But with the assistance of a 
mighty undergraduate from Cambridge, Jerome conquers 
in the end. mn route is much plotting and counter- 
plotting. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


A Davenrer or THE Marionis. By E. P. Oprennerm. 

The Marionis were a Sicilian family, and Margharita 
was the daughter. Over her Count Leonardo kept guard 
with the jealousy that only a Sicilian nobleman can muster. 
Margharita’s love for a hated Englishman and Lord St. 
Maurice’s love for Margharita’s friend lead to quarrels, 
intrigue, and the duello. An intense romance. (Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


Witzs or THE WICKED. By Wiit1am Le Qvevx. 
Another sensational story such as only Mr. Le Queux 


can devise. Its object is to clear the honour of one of the 
most powerful of the Imperial Houses in Europe. While 


smoking a cigar in King’s-road, Chelsea (after an evening 
at the Bolton’s), the narrator’s tongue is pricked by a 
poisoned needle hidden in the cigar, and he forthwith be- 
comes unconscious for six years. Eventually, however, 
all is well, and he marries Her Imperial Highness the 
(White. 6s.) 


Archduchess Marie-Elizabeth-Mabel. 
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Sidney Lanier. 


A rrienp asked me the other day where a certain quota- 
tion in one of my articles came from. This was the 
quotation : 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the tness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and 
the skies : 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God : 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 


It made me proud and happy thus to have an opportunity 
of introducing another reader to the poetry of Sidney 
Lanier. Seven years ago Messrs. Gay & Bird published 
an edition of his poems in this country, yet he remains 
virtually unknown—and hundreds of poetry lovers are the 
poorer for it. I had been fortunate enough to know him 
two or three years before, through an article by Mr. 
Stedman in an American magazine. Some of the extracts 
then made had never forsaken my memory. With the 
publication of Messrs. Gay & Bird’s edition I took the 
opportunity of knowing the whole poems; and two of my 
‘friends, not inglorious as poets themselves, will, I know, 
recall a night of poetical debauch—I mean a debauch of 
poetry !—in which I passed on my new-found treasure to 
them. They thought him no less wonderful than I did ; 
and his strenuous, romantic, pitiful history moved them as 
it moved me. For Lanier fought a battle with death 
(technically, consumption) to which Keats’s classic consump- 
tion was child’s play. It is so easy to fight anything, even 
<a if you have nothing else to do; but if you 
have a home to keep going as well, and only a pen to keep 
it going with—well, you look upon John Keats as one of 
the sybarites of immortality. Fortunately, Lanier had 
a flute too, and thereby hangs much of his history, as 
well as the explanation of his temperament and gift. 
Lanier was one of the few poets who have loved music as 
well as, if not more than, poetry; and the music in him 
had an interesting ancestry: it came all the way from ono 
Jerome Lanier, a Huguenot refugee, a musical composer, 
at the court of Queen Elizabeth, and it was successively 
transmitted by Jerome’s son Nicholas, who was “ in high 
favour ”’ as a musician with both James I. and Charles i. 
and Nicholas’s son Nicholas apparently no less favoured by 
Charles II. ‘A portrait of the elder Nicholas Lanier, by 
his friend Van Dyck,” I read in Mr. W. Hayes Ward’s 
memorial introduction to Lanier’s poems, ‘“ was sold, with 
other pictures belonging to Charles I., after his execution.”’ 
Thus Lanier’s flute originally came from that enchanted 
period of English music when Campion was making his 
*‘Books of Airs.” There can be few more romantic 


instances of the transmission of taste and faculty than this 
reincarnation of Stuart music in a boy born at Macon, in 
Georgia, February 3, 1842. As a child he learned to play, 
“without instruction,” on every available instrument— 
‘flute, organ, piano, violin, guitar, and banjo, especially 
devoting himself to the flute in deference to his father, 
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who feared for him the powerful fascination of the violin.” 
In fact, his relatives generally were more alarmed than 
happy about his music, as a man’s relatives — very 
naturally—are at the appearance in him of a serious passion 
for any art. Besides, music used to induce in the young 
Lanier states of trance ecstasy which left him shaken and 
exhausted. That ecstasy, so feared by his friends, is, we 
shall see, the very quality of highest value in his poetry. 
But that all this artistic sensibility meant no lack of manly 
fibre the war between North and South was soon to prove. 
At the age of nineteen he was drafted—not forgetting his 
flute—into the Second Georgia Battalion of the Confederate 
Army, and with that army he was to remain, seeing much 
active service, and no little distinguishing himself, for four 
years. Among other things he was a blockade-runner. 
His blockade-running resulted in five months’ imprisonment 
in Point Look-Out, from which he was released in Feb- 
ruary, 1865, to do a long tramp home to Georgia. It was 
the strain of this that gave his apparently hereditary con- 
sumption its opportunity; and henceforth, till his death 
at the age of thirty-nine, his life was to be a long fight 
with death—a fight carried on with a heroism which, in 
one or two instances, seems almost excessive, and from 
which it almost seems he might have been spared by. 
friends who helped him now and then so atx 4 that it 
seems as though they should have helped him more. He 
gainea his livelihood during this time partly by writing 
and lecturing, and partly by his flute. He was “the first 
flute” in. the Peabody Concerts at Baltimore, and his 
director has written of him as oe like a great 
performer. Only nine months before his death we read 
that ‘‘ when too feeble to raise his food to his mouth, with 
a fever temperature of 104 degrees,” he pencilled his 
finest poem, called “‘ Sunrise.”” Such, indeed, is what Mr. 
William Watson calls ‘‘the imperative breath of song.” 
All this, then, and how much more, lay behind the quota- 

tion which took my friend’s fancy. That quotation is from 
an all too curtailed series of ‘‘ Hymns of the Marshes,” 
which Lanier had intended to make one big ambitious 
poem. There are four “hymns” in all, but only two are 
of real importance, namely, ‘‘ Sunrise” and the ‘‘ Marshes 
of Glynn.” In fact, had he written all his other poems, 
and missed writing these (striking, suggestive, and fine- 
lined as those other poems often are), he could hardly have 
been said to suce in his high poetic ambition—as by 
these two poems I think he must be allowed to succeed. 
In the other poems you see many of the qualities, perhaps 
all the qualities, which strike you in the ‘‘ Hymns”—the 
impassioned observation of nature, the Donne-like ‘‘ meta- 
physical ” fancy, the religious and somewhat mystic eleva- 
tion of feeling expressed often in terms of a deep imagi- 
native understanding of modern scientific conceptions ; in 
fact, you find all save the important quality of that ecstasy 
which in the “Hymns” fuses all into one splendid flame 
of adoration upon the altar of the visible universe. The 
ecstasy of modern man as he stands and beholds the 
sunrise, or the coming of the stars, or any such superb, 
elemental glory, has perhaps never been so keenly trans- 
lated into verse. Those who heard Lanier play remarked 
upon “ the strange violin effects which he conquered from 
the flute.” Is it fanciful to feel that in these long, sweep- 
ing, and heart-breakingly sensitive lines, Lanier equally 
cheated his father, who, we have seen, “ feared for him 
the fascination of the violin” ? I shall need a long quo- 
tation, and even that may, properly, be inadequate to 
illustrate what I mean. Lanier is often exquisite and 
lovingly learned in detail; but his verse is large in move- 
ment, and needs room. 

The tide’s at full: the marsh with flooded streams 

Glimmers, a limpid labyrinth of dreams. 

Each winding creek in grave entrancement lies 

A rhapsody of morning-stars. The skies 

Shine scant with one forked galaxy,— 

The marsh brags ten : looped on his breast they lie. 
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Oh, what if a sound should be made ! 
Oh, what if a bound should be laid 
To this bow - and - string tension of beauty and silence 
a-spring,— 
To the bend of beauty the bow, or the hold of silence the 
string ! 
I fear me, I fear me yon dome of diaphonous gleam 
Will break as a bubble o’er-blown in a dream,— 
Yon dome of too-tenuous tissues of space and of night, 
Over-weighted with stars, over-freighted with light, 
Over-sated with beauty and silence, will seem 
Bunt a bubble that broke in a dream, 
If a bound of degree to this grace be laid, 
Or a sound or a motion made. 


But no: it is made: list ! somewhere,— mystery, where ? 
In the leaves ? in the air? 
In my heart ? is a motion made: 
’Tis a motion of dawn, like a flicker of shade on shade. 
In the leaves ’tis palpable: low multitudinous stirring 
Upwards through the woods; the little ones, softly con- 
ferriog, 
_—. settled my lord’s to be looked for; so; they are 
still ; 
But the air and my heart and the earth are a-thrill,— 
And look where the wild duck sails round the bend of the 
river, — 
And look where a passionate shiver 
Expectant is bending the blades 
Of the marsh-grass in serial shimmers and shades,— 
And invisible wings, fast fleeting, fast fleeting, 
Are beatin 
The dark onnieal as my heart beats,—and steady and free 
Is the ebb-tide flowing from marsh to sea — 
Run home, little streams, 
ith your lapfulls of stars and dreams),— 
And a sailor unseen is hoisting a-peak, 


For list, down the inshore curve of the creek 

How merrily flutters the sail,— 
And lo! in the East! Will the East unveil ? 
The East is unveiled, the East hath confessed 
A flush: ’tis dead; ’tis alive: ’tis dead, ere the West 
Was aware of it: nay, ’tis abiding, ’tis unwithdrawn : 
Have a care, sweet Heaven! *Tis Dawn. 


I think this bears out what I have said—more than I 
have said. Anyone who pleases may find little literary 
faults. Even I could do that. But if only I could praise 
it as it deserves! Those who should imagine that Lanier 
wrote in this apparently ‘“ loose,” Atlantic-roller, metre 
from metrical ignorance are, of course, very much mis- 
taken. On the contrary, he was a very learned metrist, as 
those who have grappled with his book on The Science of 
English Verse will know. In that book the inherited music 
in him came out once more as theory, his contention being 
that metrical law must be based on musical law. Person- 
ally, I have no opinion on the subject; and, however 
valuable in its province Lanier’s treatise may be, I can 
only wish he had spent the precious six weeks it took to 
write it (only six weeks for over 300 closely-reasoned pages— 
consumption too!) in writing another of his ‘‘ Hymns of the 
Marshes.” 

I wonder whom these learned treatises on metre 
benefit. Not the poets, I am thinking. I imagine that 
Mr. Stephen Phillips would have written as good blank- 
verse though Mr. Robert Bridges’s treatise on Miltonic 
blank-verse had never seen that dim light of publicity 
vouchsafed to technical masterpieces. It is to be feared 


that poetry comes by nature—and there is no poetry with- 
out a musical ear—and that all the metrical training a 
poet needs is birched into him at school. Indeed, I think 


most poets take lessons in metre after they are famous; 
for fear of awkward questions. The only training in 
metre a poet needs is the reading of great poets; not 
anatomically, but just--naturally. The study of metre is 
the study of skeletons. The study of skeletons never 
yet helped a man to dance. R. Le Gavurenne. 
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Things Seen. 


The King of Beasts. 


Wuen the last of the performing dogs had trotted from 
the stage, a thrill of expectation electrified the vast 
audience: the supreme moment was at hand. Automatic- 
ally a cage, twenty feet high, rose from the ground and 
encircled the arena. Into it slouched a lion—sullen, 
indifferent. He glanced contemptuously at the thousands 
who were gathered on the other side of the bars, blinked 
at the lights, and settled down. One by one his com- 
panions followed till the arena was alive with twenty-one 
‘* forest-bred lions,” tamed, ready to through their 
tricks for the amusement of the children of men. Then 
the tamer entered, the lion-king, tall and straight, clad 
gaily, and with a perpetual smile on his face.- He carried 
two whips, and when one of the beasts snarled he boxed 
his ears, or rapped him over the paws. How amusing! 
The twenty-one lions (not a child there but had been 
taught to call the lion “the king of beasts”) played at 
see-saw with one another, and among them chiding, 
cajoling, frowning, smiling, moved the tamer. It was 
a unique entertainment—and yet, somehow, one did not 
feel unalloyed pleasure in the spectacle of a dandy foreign 
gentleman rapping twenty-one lions over the knuckles 
when they abdwel. Foolish, perhaps, but I could 
not free my mind from the thought of what the lion 
stands for in the Imperial history of my native land. 
On the Royal Standard | he ramps and roars to every wind 
that blows. Here with bleared eyes and broken spirit he 
plays at see-saw in a circus. 





Sea Gulls. 


“Penny a bag?” said a boy, thrusting a paperful of 
sprats towards me. I waved him away: Sprats—and not 
fresh either—on Blackfriars Bridge—on Sunday after- 
noon? Absurd. And yet a minute later I was leaning 
over the parapet in a long row of men, throwing the fish 
to the sea The birds were a thousand strong ; 
they obliterated the river; the world seemed full of grey 
wings and hard, wide, greedy eyes. Backwards and 
forwards, up and down, they flew and fluttered; their 
wings beat within a foot of our faces; one’s eyes ached 
with watching them. One could go mad in the midst of 
fluttering white birds. It was restlessness supreme, but 
now and then would come a moment of relief, a pause in 
the tension, when a falling morsel, far below, an inch 
from the river, was intercepted by a swooping bird sailing 
masterfully, splendidly out of the darkness of the bridge 
into the light. The peace, the assurance, the cool refresh- 
ment of that majestic curve! It was like a sudden hush 
in the midst of a terrific discord. 


Age. 

I venrorepD to ask him yesterday: ‘‘ Do you remember 
the building of the present London Bridge?” ‘* Per- 
fectly,” he replied. ‘I was there on the opening day. 
The river was packed with barges, and the barges were 
packed with people. At first I appeared to have a poor 
chance of seeing William and Adelaide, but, when they 
arrived, there was a great surging of the crowd and 
without any will of my own I was carried to the front and 
saw everything. Oh, yes, I have crossed the older bridge 
many a time. The water fell six feet when it passed the 
arches, and shooting the bridge was a sport and a risk. 
That old bridge crossed the river a little lower down than 
the new one, so that the Monument stood close to the 
bridge-end. There was a rumour that it was unsafe, and 
many a time I went in fear lest it should fall on me. 
The fire glowed ; a telephone bell rang in another room. 
I thought that Time has its defeats. 
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A Fervent Bookman." 


Mr. Brrrett is not a great critic. He is a rollicking, 
irresponsible, lovable dog of a reader. Hence these 
pow looking volumes do not suit his essays half so 
well as the old dumpy, wide-margined, green-backed 
books which started with Obiter Dicta. They are too 
formal for such very informal talk about books as Mr. 
Birrell’s, and they seem to turn some of the old fun into 
buffoonery. ‘‘ Literature is a solace and a charm,” says 
Mr. Bi , and adds: ‘I will not stop for a moment in 
my headlong course to compare it with tobacco.” Yet 
Mr. Birrell is continually stopping in his headlong course 
to do things as trivial and irrelevant. He has the trick 
of beginning an essay a hundred miles from its subject ; 
thus, a paper on Sterne opens with a reference to a speech 
of the late Sir Edward Watkin to a meeting of railwa 

shareholders; and in his essay on Milton Mr. Birre 

illustrates the poet’s dramatic treatment of God with a 
twopenny-halfpenny story about ‘‘an eminent barrister.” 

And yet in blabbing about his arm-chair relations with 
books Mr. Birrell is delightful. His secret is merely this, 
that he reads his books with zest, and loves to talk about 
them in the position in which he chooses to think that 
Milton dictated Paradise Lost—swinging his leg over the 
arm of his chair. That is an attitude in which it is easy to 
visualise Mr. Birrell, though as often as not he reminds us 
of a lecturer who gets off a good point, and then takes a 
happy drink from the adjacent consis Mr. Birrell gives 
us preferences, not criticisms. They are often preferences 
which have good criticism on their side, but his language 
is not: “This is good,” but “I like this; don’t you?” 
He quotes the final lines of Dr. Johnson’s “ Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” and then (seizing the tumber) says : 
“Tf this is not poetry, may the name perish.” 

It is these personal, honest verdicts that delight us in 
Mr. Birrell’s pages. His quotations are often most happily 
inspired, and his playful insight sometimes works wonders 
in a page. ‘lake this story of Cowper: 

In 1800, the year of Cowper’s death, a relative of his, 
a Dr. Juhnson, wrote a letter to John Newton, sending 
good wishes to the old gentlemau and to his niece, Miss 
Catlett ; and added: ‘‘ Poor dear Mr. Cowper, oh that he 
were tolerable as he was even in those days when, dining at 
his house in Buckinghamshire with you and that lady, I 
could uct help smiling to see his pleasant face when he 
said : ‘ Miss Catlett, shall I give you a piece of cutlet?’” 
It was a very small jwke indeed, and it is a very humble 
little quotation, but for me it has long served, in the 
mind’s tye, for a vignette of the poet, doomed yet 
débonnaire. Romney’s picture, with that frightful nightcap 
and eyes gleaming with madness, is a pestilent thing one 
would forget if one could. Cowper’s pleasant face when 
he said, ‘‘ Miss Catlett, shall I give you a piece of cutlet ?”’ 
is a much more agreeable picture to find a small corner 
for in one’s memory. 
That is delightful. All Mr. Birrell’s remarks smack of 
book-in-hand judgments, formed in the glow of the fire- 
light; and the genial untidy style is appropriate to the 
bluff, discursive criticism. Here are a few specimens : 


She [Hannah More] flounders like a Luge conger-eel in 
au ocean of dingy morality. 


Macaulay’s position never admitted of doubt. We know 
what to expect, and we always get it. It is like the «ld 
days of W. G. Grace’s cricket. We went to see the 
leviathan slog for six, and we saw it. We expected him 
to do it, and he did it. So with Macaulay... . 


Great is De Quincey, but so e'aborate are his movements, 
so tremendous his literary contortions, that when you have 








* Collected Essays, By Augustine Birrell, 2 vols. (Elliot 
Stock.) 
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done with him you feel it would be cruelty to keep him 
a upon the rack of his own style for a moment 
onger. 


There are not many better pastimes for a middle-aged 


man who does not care for first principles or modern novels - 


than to hunt George Dyer up-and-down Charles Lamb. 


What silk merchant’s apprentice in these hard times, 
finding a place behind Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove’s 
counter not jumping with his genuis, dare hope by the 
easy expedient of — a pamphlet on ‘‘ The Present 
State of Wit” to become domestic steward to a semi- 
royal Duchess. and the friend of Mr. Lewis Morris and 
Mr. Lecky, who are, I suppose, our nineteenth-century 
equivalents for Alexander Pope and Jonathan Swift ? 


There are any number of such ejaculations in Mr. 
Birrell’s essays. They will pall on some minds. The 
man who will have his joke is sure to make a great many 
poor jokes. Mr. Birrell does. But his preaching often 
amuses when his jokes fail, and the words of Johnson, 
Burke, Pope, Lamb, and Hazlitt are so mingled with 
Mr. Birrell’s own that we read on and on in easy delight. 








Correspondence. 


Audi Alteram Partem. 


Sr1r,—Mr. Watson, as a poet, has no sincerer admirer 
than myself, and I appreciate the ingenuity of his 
parable ; but a concise parable is not always the soundest 
way - presenting a difficult and very complicated political 

roblem. 

I doubt not that many of your readers who share my 
admiration for Mr. Watson’s work will be impressed, 
and possibly misled, by his brilliant little fallacy ; and this 
must be my a for venturing upon a counter parable, 
clumsy enough, but having in it, I trust, the saving 
element of veracity. 


A Poet’s Parable. 


A certain man, quitting his 
own house, went to lodge in 
the house of another, and there 
demanded to have voice and 
authority in the ordering of 
the whole household. 

And the other said: ‘‘ No. 
You are free to remain or to 
depart, but this is my house, 
and I will suffer in it no second 
master outmastering me.” 

So the lodger called unto 
his brave and gallant kinsmea 
to bludgeon that householder 
into submission. 


—I am, &c., 


Haslemere: Feb. 14, 1900, 


A Cosmic Process. 


A slave-fancier, feeling in- 
jured by the emancipation of 
his slaves, quitted his own 
country and took possession of 
a vast estate claimed by a 
black man. 

Some squatters, with his 
consent, took to working the 
mines on a neglected part 
of the estate. 

When the slave - fancier 
saw that their earnings were 
large, he forcibly deprived 
them of part of them. 

Whereupon the squatters 
said: ‘‘Give us a share of 
authority in the ordering of 
the estate, and we will render 
thee a share of our earnings.” 

But the slave-fancier re- 
plied: ‘‘ This is my estate, aud 
I will suffer in it no second 
masters; and ye speaking a 
foreign tongue shall train up 
your offspring in mine.” 

And before the squatters 
had time to summon aid, he 
mustered bis braves to blud- 
geon them on the spot. 


Frep. JACKSON, 
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Sir Thomas Urquhart. 


Srr,—In your notice of my book, Sir Thomas Urquhart of 
Cromartie, your critic has inadvertently ascribed to me an 
error which I did not commit. He quotes the following 
passage and quite truly describes it as ‘‘ remarkable” : 
“It ws probable that [Urquhart] died much sooner, a 
victim in all likelihood to fiery restlessness of spirit. This 
conjecture is, however, improbable.” And he adds: ‘“ How 
can & man bring himself to think so loosely?” The first 

art of the passage is itself a quotation from Sir Theodore 
Martin. The second is my comment upon it. Sir Theodore 
Martin thought it probable that Urquhart died several 
years before the date usually given as that of his death, I 
think the date usually given is correct. The use of in- 
verted commas in the text of the volume makes my mean- 
ing plain, though, as I have said, your critic has 
inadvertently misread the passage. uite agree with 
him in the severe criticism he has et upon my book, 
and have no doubt but that the volume contains many more 
flaws than those which he has pointed out; but I hope that 
in justice to me you will kindly insert this letter in your 
next issue.—I am, &c., 

Lerwick, Shetland : 
Feb. 7, 1900. 


J. Witcock. 


New + Bookie ‘Pinisial 


[ These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


Law Wrrnovut Lawyers. By Two Barristers-at-Law. 


Into this volume of more than seven hundred pages 
has been gathered whatever legal information is most 
likely to be required by those who consult it. It may be 
described as a sort of first aid to litigants, and pro- 
bably not its least service will be to restrain its readers 
from going to law. Many good citizens hardly come in 
contact with the law between the cradle and the grave, 
but even to these this work may be useful as a 
means of getting light on the conduct of law cases and 
criminal trials of public interest. To tradesmen, rate- 
payers, masters and servants, innkeepers, testators, and 
many other classes and characters, special sections are 
addressed. (Murray. 6s.) 


Sonas or THE GLENS or ANTRIM. By Morera O’NeEt1. 


Miss Moira O’Neill’s wistful poems of the love of 
Treland have pleased many readers of Blackwood's Magazine 
and the Spectator. She finds words for the old sigh of 
the exile, often banished no farther than to England—in 
hay-harvest. 

Ov-r here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 
An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day ; 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat ! 
Och ! Corrymeecla an’ the blue sky over it. 
There’s a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the heavy 
trees, 
This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the bummin’ o’ the bees ; 
I wisbt I'd bear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ through 
the heat 
Pust Corrymeela, wi’ the blue eky over it. 
There are twenty-five short poems—shamrocks all. (Black- 
wood, 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Eart or BEaconsFIetp. 
This is the new volume in the 


By Harotp E. Gorsr. 
‘Victorian Era ”’ 


series, which includes biographies, histories, and scientific 
memoirs. Mr. Gorst says in his Preface : 


Since the appearance of the existing biographies of Lord 
Beaconsfield, fresh light has been thrown upon an incident 
in his career by the recent publication, amongst the private 
papers of Sir Robert Peel, of a letter addressed by Disraeli 
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to Peel in 1841. It will be remembered that Disraeli, in 
1846, denied having asked Peel for office five years before ; 
— on that account the letter in question bas been gene- 
rally regarded as affording proof of a mean and dishonour- 
able action on his part. I have submitted this letter toa 
high legal authority, and he at once pointed out to me the 
fact that Disraeli made no direct application for a post in 
the government. . . . Both the letter and its explanation 
find a place in this volume, and no doubt the un a 
reader will readily adopt the latter, in preference to 
tarnishing the otherwise spotlese reputation of a statesman 
to whom the present generation owes a deep debt of 
gratitude. 


(Blackie & Son. 2s. 6d.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


De Margerie (A,), “St. Francis of Sales ”’ 
Budde (K.), Religion of Israel to the Exile .. (Putnam) 
Gasquoine (C. P.), Scientific Theology .(Watts & Co.) 1/0 
Fraser (W. F.), A Cloud of Witnesses: Part I., St. Athanasius 

(Wells Ga'dner) 3/8 
Ingram (A, F. W.), Reasons for Faith............ 0 ..ccccseescceceseeeees (8.P.C.K.) 0/6 
Wynne (G. R.), Conditions of Salvation as Set Forth by our Lord(®.P.C.K.) 0.6 


(Duckworth) 3/0 








POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 





Hall (P.), A Few Bbort Poses .....ccceccescsccocccsccccodecccccsoccesce ses (Burleigh) net 1/0 
Henderson | Rev. Geo.), Lady Navine and Her Songs + -esee( Gardner 

Arma Cilio TE), GebRete CRMGG  10ccc.c0.00-0 ceccccecccccccnese + soscssccoses (Burleigh) 1/0 
Jack (Adolphus A.), The Prince : A Play .........cccssees eee (Macmillan) net 3/6 


Smith (W. F.), The First Edition of the Fourth Book of the Heroic Deeds 
and Sayings of the Noble Pantagruel _ ..........00-2+-+ ...(Privately Printed) 
Tartnum (A. J,), Music of the Waves .................c:ccceeceeceeeeeceecneres (Jarrold) 

Adams (Arthur H.), Maoriland, and Other Verses 
(Bulletin Ne .spaper Co., Lid , Sydney) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tschudi (C), Napoleon's Mother ...............-cs:ceceeseeeee Swan Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Renonvier (Ch.), Victor Ilugo (A. Colia et Cie.) 
De A'bini (F ), Marie A1.toinette and tte Diamond Necklace 


= Sonnenschein) 5/0 
MeNeil Rushforth (G ), Carlo Crivelli .......... peatebe ..( Bell) 
Dowson ‘E.), Memoirs of Cardinal Dubois. 2 Vols. . banat ‘(Smithers & Co.) 
Brown (Jobn', Puritan Preaching in England _...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Stokes (G. T.), Some Wortbies of the Iri-h Church ..( Hodder & Stonghton) 6/0 
Bartlet (J. V.), Fras of the Christian Church : The Aposwlic Age 


(Tt. vg T. Clark) 6/0 
Witliamson (David), The Life Story of D. L Moody 
(sunday School Union) net 1/0 
Clapham (J. H ), The Canses of the Warof 1792... ...(Camb, Univ. Press) 60 
Rosebery (Right Hon. the Earl of), Oliver Cromwell : a Eulogy and an 
Appreciation sal nadie dlecanasbanbeaiabercde teaetaeudacosaapoabcabsahael (Melrose) net 0/6 
Atkinson (C, T.), Michel de 1’ PETRI oo ccencetesisnnsondcocinnsenn (Longmans) net 4/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Carus (Dr. Paul), Kant and Speneers A — s of ex Fallacies of 
Agnosticism . sir © Seemed eoeeeeee( Kogan Panl) 1/0 
8 irling (James H. ), What Is “Thought? . “(T. & T. Clark) 10/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Robinson (C. H.), Nigeria...... .........+6 cssoreesseees senllaaipainnteaenade (Marshall) 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Plaistow (F. G.) and Mills (T. R.), #-chylus: Prometheus Vinctus 
(Chive) 2/6 


Speight (E. K.). The New English Poetry Book ... ..(H. Marshall) net 1/0 
Fearenside (C. 8.), The Matriculation History of England ange (W. B. Clive) 
Navin (J. C.), The Odyssey of Homer. Book XI ..(Camb. Univ. Press) 
Tribe (Rev. O. N.), te ory (S.P.C.K.) 0/6 
Woodhouse (W. J. 5, Wsoorates : De Wale .....0..c.cesercccsscccccscces++ 400-2 socsescocees 2/6 
Gudeman (A.), Tacitus : De Vita et Morbus Julii Agricolae...(Allyn & Bacon) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Clark (IT. W.), Old Friends at Cambridge and Elsewhere ........ (Macmillan) 6/0 
Bovill (Rev. J. H.), Natives under the ‘Transvaal Flag 
__ Gate eee 3/3 
( 


Chapman (R. ©.), Legalised W ee sunsee ~ ll Co.) 
: at ; _ Pia... cd (Newnes) 1/0 












Conn (H. W.), The Story of Life’s Mechanism : é 
Cousins (J. H.), ‘‘ The Voice of One” ..........00++ .(Fisher Unwin) net 2/0 
Casaubon (M:, The Wisdom of Marcus Aurelius .................. Gay & Bird) 

pent chaticnne stepmeaanneteinahegasns tine (Heinemann) 


Murray (G.), Carlson Sahib 

Charter (Sir W. T.), “‘ Mending” and “‘ Ending” ...... (Simpkin, Marshal!) 2/6 

Report of the U.S. Museum under the Direction of tLe Smithsonian 
EmBriter’ 10M ......000-sccccccsccccscsseses cocceses + 000 secccceevesccsooecesocsccesecssosooosssesees 


Nen+ more (Emmet), Consumption and Chronic Dieeases ...(Sonnenschein) 3,6 


Bowley (A. L.), Wages in the United Kingdom ......... (Camb. Univ. Press) 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Tennyson (Lord A.), The Princese, and Other Poems ...... siondamedaniil (Dent) 1/6 
Defoe (D.), A Journal of the Plague Year .. vite 
ol. 


Shakespeare (W.), Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, ai d Pcems. 
(Newnes) 


Beckford (W.), * Vatheke”” ......sccccc-sesessseroerensereees .. (Greening & Co.) 3/6 

Dickens (Chas.), Little Dorri (Macmillan) 3/6 

Grey (Henry), The Picts of te of the Most Famous O'd English Plays 
a 2/6 


Dickens (Chas.), Christmas Books .. .(Dent) net 1/6 


*,* New Novels are + ashnowledged slenwhere. 
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Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 


Result of No. 21 (New Series). 


WE ~ a to say that this Competition has been disappointing. The 
conditions were stated in the following terms: “Every family 
where writing games are popular has some game of home 
manufacture. We offer a prize of a guinea for the description 
of the best original writing game—that is to say, of the best game 
for an evening party in which paper, pencils, and brains are 
involved. The word original would not exclude a good adaptation 
of a well-known game ; which is the form that home-made games 
often take.”’ This, we think, makes some originality in the game 
a necessity ; but, with the exception of two or three, all competitors 
send descriptions of games with which we have been familiar for 
years, The best answer—an adaptation—is this, from Mr. G. 
Howe, “ Holwood,” Grove-park, Lee, S.E. : 


Everyone has heard of the “ book tea’’ or “book at-home,” but 
few, perhaps, have thought of adapting it to the form of a writing 
game, A moment's consideration will show that it can be done in 
a surprisingly simple manner, Suitable slips of paper having been 
provided, each player sketches at the top a picture or diagram 
representing the title of a well-known book. For example, to take 
a few instances from my own knowledge, a picture of a policeman 
in full chase of a runaway pickpocket has been made to represent 
Kipling’s A Fleet in Being (“A Fleeting Being’); the words 
“Robin Hood and his Merry Men” to represent The Forest Lovers ; 
or portraits of Buller and Roberts to represent Zhe Heroes. Many 
similar ideas will at once suggest themselves, The slips bearing 
these sketches are then passed round, each player in turn writing 
at the bottom of the slip what book he considers the sketch to 
represent, addiog his initials, and then turning up the edge to cover 
what he has written. When the sketches have returned to their 
original owners the correct solutions are given by each player in 
turn, together with the guesses written oa the slip, one mark being 
awarded the owner of every correct solution. 

It is as well to limit the time for making the sketches, say, to 
three or five minutes, any who are not ready in time not competing 
in that round. 

Answers received from: G. H., London; J. C. S., Dulwich ; 
F. E. W., London; E. C. W., Oxford; B. R, London; M. H., 
Twyford; S, Cambridge; E. R., Coldharbour; J. C., London ; 
A.E H., York; E. C, M. D., Criediton; M. B. C., Egham; E. H., 
ee M. A. W., Watford; L. E., Budleigh Salterton; A. M., 

mdon. 


Competition No. 22 (New Series). 


To the current number of Zhe Artist Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland 
contributes some mottoes for the fronts of houses. We quote three 
expressing different thoughts : 


Though it a thousand years should stay, 
This house at last must pass away. 

And ere its shortest life be o’er 

We shall have gone long, long before ! 


This house I’ve built for me and mine, 
May it be of peace a shrine, 

And may no enmity or sin, 

Ever find its way therein ! 


If this house be fine or not, 

That was ne’er my serious thought, 
But it will have gained its ends, 
Should I fill it full of friends. 

A prize of a guinea is offered for the best four-lined motto suit- 
able to be inscribed on a house, Mr. Leland’s quatrains are given 
merely as examples : there is no need to follow their sentiments if 
others occur. 





RULES. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 20. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p, 152, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impres3 on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 


Our SPECIAL PRIzE COMPETITIONS. 
(For particulars see inside page of cover.) 
Received during the week: The Outsider, Tetigit, Novice, 


A Variant, Illusion, Suberbia, ‘Florence Hope,” “‘Georgiania Alex- 
ander,’ Adam White Queen, Redrae. 





GEORGE ALLEN'’S LIST. 


UNIFORM EDITION of RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
GIOTTO and his WORKS in PADUA. A New 


Small Edition, with Index, and Explanatory Criticisms of the Frescoes 
depicting the Life of the Holy Familv. The Volume, with its 56 [llustra- 
tions, forms a Guide to the Arena Chapel. Crown §&vo, cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net, [Just out. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, 5s. net per Vol. 


PRATERITA. Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts 
pert ) ae Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. 

Volume I, -- With Engraving of ‘‘ My Two Aunts ’—1819 to 1839, 

Velume If.—With Plates of “Old Dover Packet Jib” and ‘The Castle of 
Annecy ’’—1839 to 1849. 

Volume III.—Containing Chapters I. to IV., together with Parts I. and II, 
of DILECTA, and a THIRD hitherto unpublished Part, in addition to a 
Chronology and Comprehensive Index to the whole work, and a Plate of “The 
Grand Chartreuse,”’ from a Drawing by Mr. Ruskin—1s50 to 1864. 


ON the OLD ROAD: a Collection of Miscel- 


laneous Articles and Essays on Literature and Art. In 3 vols. (sold 
separately). 

The subjects dealt with are (inter alia): My First Editor—Lord Lindsay’s 
“Christian Art ’’—Eastlake’s “ History of Oil Painting ’’—Samuel Prout—Sir 
Joshua and Holbein—Pre-Rapbaelitism—Opening of the Crystal Palace— 
Fiction, Fair and Foul—Fairy Stories—Usury—Home and its Economics. 


SESAME and LILIES. With the Three 


Lectures, ‘‘ Kings’ Treasuries,” ‘‘ Queens’ Gardens,” and ‘“‘ The Mystery 
of Life.”” Long Preface and Index. | 40th Thousand. 


THE CROWN of WILD OLIVE: Four Essays on 


Work, Traffic. War, and the Future of England. With Articles on the 
Economy of the Kings of Prussia, and Index. [8lst Thousand. 


THE TWO PATHS: Lectures on Art and its 


Application to Decoration and Manufacture Delivered 1§58-59. With New 
Preface, added Note, and Index. [14th Thousand. 


A JOY for EVER (and its Price in the Market): 


The Substance of Two Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. With 
New Preface, added Articles, and Index. {12th Thousand, 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford in 
1870. Revised by the Author. With New Preface and Index. 
(13th Thousand. 


THE ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to 


Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisation. With Index. 
(60th Edition. 


MODERN PAINTERS. Complete in 5 vols. and 


Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, £2 2s. net. With the 225 Woodcuts, 
oad mean, and tne 89 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and 
alf-Tone. 
The Text inclades the EPILOGUE written by Mr. RUSKIN in 1888, Vols, 
I, and If. (not sola separately), ils, net; Vol, III., 8s. net; Vol. IV., 93, net; 
Vol V., 9s. net; Index, 5s, net, 


THE STONES of VENICE, In 3 vols., crown 


8vo. With the Full Text and the 119 Woodcuts, the 6 Plates in Colour, 
the other 47 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-'l'one, 
Each Volume so.d separately, cloth, gilt top, 10s. each net. 


FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the Labourers 


ani Workmen of Great Britain. In 4 vols., each with an Index, and all 
the Lliustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. cach net, 


UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on the First 


Principles of Political Economy. With Note and Index. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, net. [30th Thousand, 


SELECTIONS from RUSKIN. 2 vols., crown 


8vo, each with Index and Portrait (s:ld separately), cloth, 6s. each net. 
{ Fourth Edition. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


PARIS. An entirely New Edition. Revised and 


brought up to date, with 50 Iilustrations, in 2 vols, (sold separately). 
Feap. 8vo, cioth limp, 63. 


LITERARY YEAR BOOK, 1900. 


Edited by HERBERT MORRAH. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW COTPSIPILATION. 
Considerably Enlarged, with Portrait of Leo Toistoi. 
Crown 8vo, 420 pages, Cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 


PART 1. includes:—The events of the Pst Year in the Literary 
World—A Series of Articles dealing with the Principal Books of the Year 
by Messrs. ANDREW LANG, W. E. HENLEY, J. JA } obs, T. H, WARREN, 
QUILLER COUCH, G. W. E, RUSSELL, H. Wi¢NUHAM, and other 
Representative Men of Letters. 

pecial articles on Foreign Books, The Dramatic Year, The 
Law of Copyright, and Book Sales. Obituary Noticcs 

PART Il. contains many new features, including—A Practically Com- 
plete list of Authors’ addresses, with Titles of Books issued in 1899, and 
names of their Publishers—Plays produced in 1899—and much other technical 
information. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 





DAVID NUTT, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 

Of 270-271, Strand, has REMOVED to 
Nos. 57-59, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


CATALOGUES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and % Broad Street, Oxford. 


__OATALOGUES "post free on application. — 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





LL interested in FOREIGN LITERA- 
TURE should write for the “BOOK CIRCULAR,” 
FEBRUARY Number Now Ready, post free from 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South 
Frederick Street, Bétaburgh : and 7, Broad Sireet, Cuted, 


‘JUST ISSUED.—POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
ae pie ORIENTAL HISTORY, LANGUAGES, LITERA- 


Wittrams & Nonroare, ls 
London; 20, South Frederick Street, 
7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


OREIGN _ BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
P lied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & 00... 87, SOHO SQUARE. 


ATALOGUE of CHOICE, USEFUL, 
and CURIOUS BOOKS, containing Americena—Old 
English Literature—Early Printing and Black Letter—Fine 
Old Morocco, Armorial and Historic Bindings—Rare Tracts— 
Old County Maps and Topography—Drama and Stage—Early 
Woodcuts — Archeology — Folk - Lore — Manuscripts — J ests — 
Songs—Early Military Treatises—Medical — Singular Trials— 
Scotland—and other Rarities. Post free. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24, Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from beter C ireus). 


Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, 
Edinburgh; and 











WwW. M. Vv oOw7 Iv ICE 
Has OPENED an OFFICE at 
1, SOHO SQUARE, W., 
Where he has on view a COLLECTION of 
XV. & XVI. CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY 
AMERICANA, &c. 
The List of Unknown and Lost Books is in Preparation 
Office Hours, 10—1 and 2-5. es 
IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
BUCING, RELL’ & MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 


Printers and Publigeee h 8q 4, Bolt 
Street, B.0.. Sara taty and other fast Machines 
for prin ted or at Publications and 


MiaSune for as fast omnes and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operatio: 
ao aaue ene and assistance riven to anyone wishing to commence 
Tecliities a Pubiiah the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
—— lishing Departments conducted, 
ih “ Africanism, London.” 
\YPE- WRITING nanan and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,900 words. Semples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—A ddress, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


RAFALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 
WRITING BUREAU (DE MOMET & WALKER), 


b 65121. Tel 








» Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
ving. uplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 
alt Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cuttings. 


YPE-W RIT ER.— AUTHORS’ Mss. 
COPIED with accuiacy and Geapageh. Carbon Dupli- 
Circulars, Examination Papers, Ticar, 


cates. — Miss 
Haverstock’ fil, N.W. —Estab- 


23, Maitland Park Villas, 
lished 1884. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 22, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (desoribed fully on page 
151) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 

















HE RUSKIN UNION.—MEMBERSHIP 


FORMS may tobed on Mr. Marx H. a Bec dey hs 
Tyrell F Mall; Rev. J. B. Boorn, Hon. Sec., 4e, 
y, W. 


Py maaeres SCHOOL, CH ESHIRE. | 


an UNSECTARIAN FIRST G SBgDE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
on Fe per annum (i 
TO BE OPENED mig ¥ 1900. 
Chairman of the Governors - 8. A. STEINTHAL. 
Headmaster- - - - ete LEWIS, 
r Prsepee tus, 


Fo — ply to ur smi “9 New 
College, Setaeamneh, or the ~~ (Mr, E MARSHALL, 33, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester). 











yes PRISORSS _HaLSnA COLLEGE, 


Established 1820. secadeeiant by Royal Cherter 1886. 
eae ee H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


education for 5s, DAUGHTERS of GENTLE. | 


MEN as Te = Resident or Day Pu Preparation for University 
Examinations. Spacious grounds, Supervision in| 


Traini 
tion Ls 
a 
Students and for a few children under ten years of age. 
MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 


roebel Union Examination for Teache 





The Course of Study is qrranend es fit an Engineer for Em- 
= ay in Euro; d the Colonies About 40 
tudents will be . 





itted i 
of State 1 will offer | them for Competition. Teelve Ap 
as in the Public Works ment, and 
Three Appointments as t Su ts in the 
Tugtrephe Department, and Ore . the commas Branch 
P.W.D.—For particulars apply to ) SECRETARY, at College. 








OYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1900. 
RECEIVING DAYS. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


WATER-COLOURS, Miniatures, Black and FRIDAY 
White Drawings, Eugravings, Etchings, Archi- Masca’ 
tectural Drawings, and all other Works under 30th. 


glass 
— Marcu 3ist, and Monday. 
ri 


SCULPTURE—TUESDAY, Arnait 3rd. 


department for kindergarten sufente in prepara- | 
Home in connection with the College for K.G. 


—— | TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
: (LIMITED). . 
For the. CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST . 


| ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 

annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for exchange of Books 

| at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO G EAS per annum, 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

bt! ¢ in ONE SUB- 

of Carriage. 





| N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
| SCRIPTION, and-thus lessen the 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 





‘SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OrrerEp aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The Secretary 4 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


tments | 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 
The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 

And at Barton Arcade, MawonEsTzx. 





an will only be Received at the Burlington Gard 
ot 

Hours for the Reception of Works, 7 a.m. to 10 p 

Forms and io can be obtained from the deotens Gusta 
the elope. of March, on receipt of a stamped and “directed 
enve — 


NIV ERSITY of G LASGOW.| 


EXAMINERSHIP | IN ENGLISH. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will | 
shortly proceed to appoint an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER i in 
ENGLI H for the 

The appointment will be for a period not eposeting three 
years as from ist February last, at an aunual salary of £45. 

Candidates Fe lodge twenty came of their application 
and t swith the m or before Thursday, 


1st March. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON 
of the Glasgow Dniversity Court 
ilasgzow. 


reliminary Examinations. 





Secreta 
9, West Vest Regent Stre Street, ¢ 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECEK BAN K;, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
jee on a oa T ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
CURRENT A 

| oun ro wan drawn below £1 oO 
Se SE, SULARED cod AMNGETIED pundiaesn eaten. 


oanbdeatornd DEPARTMENT. 
Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
deposit and ws Tuterest est monthly on each completed £1. 


BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO ) GUNES FF PER MONTE. 





ak the 


Lecot RESEARCH.—A Gentleman,| BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


enced in Literary Work, aud who ohne access to the 
useum — to arrange with | 
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- SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR.—BOOKS TO READ. 








A. BOOK ABOUT THE BOER WAR OF 1881. 
' Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 
With 8 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, after Sketches by Melton Prior: 


MAJUBA: 
BRONKERSPRUIT, INGOGO, LANGS NEK, KRUGERSDORP. 


By HAMISH HENDRY. 


“The author has gone to the best, and his narratives have the qualities of concise- 
ness and ‘vividness which he claims for them. They are concentra’ they are picturesque ; 
mordover, they are ae without their lessoos for the statesmen and soldiers of f to-day.” 
Daily Graphic.— -brief and. b tly written....The description is extremely vivid, 
, will bring hoine | to the mind of rier the nature of A African warfare far more 
early than a more elab » ately technical work ¢.uld possibly do. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE STANDARD HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
GEORGE McCALL THEAL, LL.D. 


Formerly Keeper of the Archives of Cape Colony, and at present Colonial 
‘iographer, 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Coloured and other Maps and Pilates. 
Vol. L-1!.: History of Gouth Africa under the Dutch East 
India Company: 1652—1795. 2 vois., 30s. 
Vol. 11.: 1795—1834. 15s. 
Vol. 1V.: 1834-1854. 15s. 
Vol. Png 1854—1872. The Republics and Native oe 
nting. 
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NOVELS BY ANNA HOWARTH. 


JAN: an Afrikander. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 63, 
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African Review.—“ The story is powerfully told, and is well worth the reading.” 


KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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SWORD and ASSEGAI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Speaker.—“A vivid and trustworthy picture of life in Natal in the forti - This pleasan‘ 
and well-written book is worth a thousand of the usual South h Afri cls.” ne , 
Manchester Courier —“The book is written both piaply ly and br ghtly, and the ever- 
chap; fortunes of the a of Smit and Brownlow form the subject for excelleat pic- 
tures of British.and Boer li 
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IN THE LAND OF THE BOERS. 
By OLIVER OSBORNE. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, special Design on cover, 2s, 
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Glasgow Herald.—‘‘Seldom has an unvarnished record formed more 
pleasant reading than does the account of these adventures ”’ 


Western Morning News.—* This is a book of no ordinary literaty merit’’ 
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THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. By their Sor. 6s 
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MR. Be ay ATKINS. By the Author of “ How to be Happy Though 


Married.” 
FIFTY vears OF reee Reg 6 tag! OF THE REPUBLIC IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. By J.C. Vv vols, 25s. net the set. 
Condon: T FIaER. UNWIN, ‘Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. 
A Private Record of Publie Affairs. 
By J. P. FITZPATRICK, Author of “The Outspan,.” 
With Index. 1 vol., 10s. net. Eighth Reprint, completing 30,000 copies. 
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1. F.-M. LORD ROBERTS. 
2. LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTUM. 
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Lithographed in colours, mounted on card, 2s. 6d. each ; framed, 6s. each. 
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In crown 8vo, Cover designed by J. A. Symrmneror, price 1s, 


THE BOER 
IN PEACE AND WAR. 


By ARTHUR M. MANN, 
Author of “The Truth from Johannesburg.” 
WITH NUMEROUS eet OF TRANSVAAL SCENES 


NOTICE.— This book is likely to have an exceptional sale, and orders should 
be sent in at once as they can only be executed in the order of their receipt. 


London: JOHN LONG. 6. Chandos Street, Strand. 





THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH AFRICAN UNITY. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, Author of “ The Redemption of Egypt,’ &c. 
A lecture delivered at the Imperial Institute in December, 1899, with added 
notes and table of population. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6d. net; cloth, ts. net. 
Reriew of the We-k.—“ Supplies all the information required for an intelli- 
gent study of tne question.’’ 


BOERS AND LITTLE ENGLANDERS. 


The History of the South African Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
By JOHN PROCTER, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 





Third Edition, =. a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events 
h have induced the present cris 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., 
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With Illustrations. Crown 6vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp, London 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 
Crown 8vo, Separate Issue, with numerous Maps, 5s, 


The History of South Africa to the Jameson Raid, 


Being Vol. IV., Part I., of ‘A Historical Geography of the British Colonies.” 
By Cc P. LUCAS, BA. 





Patt Matt Gazerre,—“ It is Ley mr he come across so sane, scholarly and judicial a 
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“No Cruden’s Concordance, nor one of the in- 
numerable acknowledged or unacknowledged abridg- 
ments of that great work will in the least degree 
supply the place of this ‘Analytical’ Con- 
cordance. It is the work of scholars, scholars 
will appreciate it; and it cannot fail to be of the 
greatest value to the intelligent general reader.” 

The Antiquary. 


Now ready. The SEVENTH EDITION of 


Dr. Robt. Young's 
“ ANALYTICAL” 


BIBLE . . . 
CONCORDANCE, 


Arranged on an entirely new plan. Con- 
taining about 311,000 references, subdivided 
under the Hebrew and Greek originals, 
with the literal meaning and pronunciation 
of each. Designed for the simplest reader 
of the English Bible. By Ropert YounG, 
LL.D., Author of “A New Translation of 
the Bible,” and “A New Concordance to 
the Greek New Testament,” &c. 


(Revised throughout by WM. B. STEVEN- 
SON, B.D. Edin., Professor of Hebrew and Old 


Testament Exegesis at Bala College, Examiner 
in Theology at Edinburgh University.) 

















SIZE—DEMY QUARTO. 
SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND IN CLOTH. 


Price 21/- net. 


Half-morocco, 25/- net. 

A “COMPLETE” BIBLE CONCORDANCE 
ARRANGED and DESIGNED by Dr. 
ROBERT YOUNG on a unique plan 
to suit the requirements of THE 
ORDINARY ENGLISH READER. 


Note.—This work is IN NO SENSE an 
Edition of CRUDEN or of any similar 
Work in evistence. 


RECOMMENDATIONS of this 
“ANALYTICAL” BIBLE CONCORDANCE 
HAVE BEEN GIVEN BY 


9 Heads of Colleges in connection with the 
Churches of England and Ireland, 3 Arch- 
bishops, 19 Bishops, 12 Deans, 17 Canons, &c. 
The Faculties of Divinity in the Universities 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. 
Andrews. The Faculty of Divinity, Free 
Church College, Edinburgh. The Faculty of 
Divinity of the United Presbyterian Hall, 
Edinburgh. Also commended by over 159 
of the leading Literary, Ecclesiastical, and 
Religious Papers in the United Kingdom, 
and warmly recommended by a large number 
of Subscribers to previous Editions. 
Sold by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster Row, London. 


*," Please write for Prospectus, with 
Speeimen Page, 
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In cloth gilt, price 6s. each, 
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THE WOOING OF MONICA. 


By the Author of “The Way ng a Woman,” 
“The Siren,” 
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ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
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contrivance of incident.”—Spee! 


W. CLARK RUSSELL’3 NEW ROMANCE. 
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style. — Scotsman. 
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(Mrs. Howard Kingscote 
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In cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d. 
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By the Author of “ Belling the Cat,” &c. 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
PROSE WORKS. 


FROM SEA TO SEA, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
Letters of Travel. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, 
6s. each. 


BY LORO ROBERTS. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans, Library 
Edition (320d). In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. Popular 
Edition (3:st). In1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 10s. net, 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
65,000 Copies have been sold in England and America. 


VIA CRUCIS. By F. Marion Crawford. 
THE | BABES in the BUSH. By Rolf 


The CAMBRIC MASK. By R. -W. Chambers 
Westminster Gazette.—*Mr. R. Chambers is in mest te 
spects an admirable writer. He has style and originality, he 
sees vividly, goes straight to his point, and dispenses with all 
tedious and irrelevant matter....A spirited and stirring story.” 


TRANSFORMED ; or, Three Weeks ina 


JAtetine Second Edition. By FLURENCE MONT- 
OMERY. 


DONNA TERESA By F. M. Peard. 


Literature.—" Has very decided charm....Well worth reading 
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14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE CLERCY LIST FOR 1900. 


NOW READY. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT. 

Instead of merely giving one value for every Bene- 
fice, which in many cases led to confusion for various 
reasons, the book contains 

Both the Gross and Net Values... 
It also gives a complete Record of Past and Present 
Appointments, the College, University, and, where 
necessary, the Private Address of every Clergyman 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland 
In One List. 
Under the List of Benefices will be found full in- 
formation as to 
The Value of Every Living, 
Clergy engaged therein, Patron, Population, nearest 
Post Town and Railway Station. The book contains 
upwards of 1,800 pages. 
Price 128. 6d. 
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AFTER THE WAR—WHAT THEN ?—— MR. RUSKIN. 
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AN EXPEDITION INTO THE BENIGHTED LANDS. By 
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